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Professional Notes. 


A LuwncueEon to Sir Stephen Killik by the Incor- 
porated Accountants London and District Society 
was held at the Savoy Hotel on October 15th. 
Mr. Edward Baldry, chairman of the District 
Society, presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance of members and many important guests. 
The health of Sir Stephen Killik was proposed by 
the Chairman, and Sir Stephen responded in 
humorous vein. The toast of “‘ Our Guests,” 
proposed by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Collins, was acknowledged by Lord Snell, chair- 
man of the London County Council, and the 
proceedings concluded with the toast of ‘* The 
Chairman,” proposed by the Earl of Limerick. 
We publish in another part of this issue a full 
teport of the proceedings, which were of an 
enthusiastic character throughout. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ District Society 
of Liverpool has acquired a new hall as its head- 
quarters. It is situated at the junction of Derby 
Square and Fenwick Street. The formal opening 
was performed last month by the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, who was presented with a handsome 
key for the purpose by Mr. John Nelson, the 
architect. The Mayors of Bootle, Birkenhead, 
and Wallasey were also present, as well as several 
members of the Council of the Society and repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry in Liverpool 
and district. The Lord Mayor said it was a very 
pleasant task for him to open the Hall, which was 
destined to play an important part in the pro- 
fessional life of the city. The opening proceedings 
were followed by a dinner at the Constitutional 
Club in the evening, and by two receptions the 
following day. A full report of the proceedings 
will be found in this issue. To commemorate the 
occasion the District Society has issued an illus- 
trated booklet, beautifully produced, containing 
an interesting account of the District Society since 
its formation and notes on the history of the site 
of the new Hall. 


Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, F.S.A.A., has been 
presented with a Georgian Silver Tea-Service upon 
his relinquishing the office of Honorary Secretary 
of the Incorporated Accountants District Society 
of North Staffordshire, a position he has held for 
the last fifteen years. The presentation was 
made by Sir Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., the 
Chairman of the District Societies Committee. 


What is the correct position of “per pro.” 
in an ordinary procuration signature? This 
question has been under discussion in The Times 
and conflicting views have been expressed. The 
term is an abbreviation of per procurationem; 
and one contention is that it should appear 
before the name of the principal and the other 
before the name of the agent. The banks 
contend that the recognised practice is to place 
per pro. before the name of the principal. In 
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cases which have come before the Courts both 
methods have passed without challenge, and 
therefore it is difficult to say which is the more 
correct. Whatever may be technically correct 
the probability is that, as custom is on the side 
of the banks and the decision is with them when 
a cheque is presented, ‘“‘ per pro. James Brown, 
John Smith,” will continue to be used. 


The question of domicile often raises difficult 
problems. In the case of In re Liddell-Grainger, 
which came before Mr. Justice Bennett in the 
Chancery Division, the general lines on which 
domicile is decided were laid down. His Lord- 
ship said the burden of proof was on those who 
asserted that the domicile of origin was changed, 
and the proof (as laid down in the case of Ramsay 
v. Liverpool Royal Infirmary in 1930) was the 
concurrence of evidence of the physical fact of 
residence with evidence of the mental fact of 
intention that such residence should be _per- 
manent. The physical fact is usually fairly 
obvious, but the mental fact of intention is 
much more difficult to establish. 


The case of Eaton-Turner v. McKenna, re- 
ferred to in our Professional Notes of August, 
1985, has now been before the House of Lords, 
who have dismissed Mr. Eaton-Turner’s appeal, 
thus holding that an employee of an English 
company employed wholly abroad and salary 
paid mainly in the United Kingdom, is liable to 
assessment to income tax in this country. Mr. 
Eaton-Turner had a house in the United King- 
dom in which his wife and children resided, but 
his contention was that these circumstances were 
irrelevant and that his office was not an employ- 
ment of profit within the United Kingdom. 


In connection with Income Tax assessments 
there is a noticeable distinction between the 
statutory provisions as to allowances for expenses 
in the case of employments and in the case of 
businesses, the former being more restricted. 
The Income Tax Codification Committee con- 
sidered that this should be remedied, and in 
relation to Clause 34 of the draft Bill they 
recommend that “the extent of the allowance 
of expenses in the case of employments might 
well be reconsidered and, if it is decided that 
the allowance cannot safely be made as wide as 
in the case of businesses, at any rate the extreme 
rigour of the existing law might be relaxed.” 
Cases of hardship were brought to the attention 
of the Committee, in one of which it was held 
that the legal expenses incurred in recovering 
emoluments were not incurred in the performance 
of the duties. There seems no particular reason 


why businesses and employments should not be 
treated alike. 


The Indian Companies Act (Amendment) Bill 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on 
October 7th without the introduction of any 
important amendments. It is anticipated that a 
few readjustments will be made by the Govern- 
ment in the Council of State. The Bill is regarded 
as an important measure to business men and 
shareholders in India, as well as to persons 
overseas who have interests in Indian banks. 


Attention has been drawn to the practice of 
covering bank overdrafts by issuing debentures 
in favour of banks for securing “all moneys 
due or to become due.” It is pointed out that 
although a prospective creditor can inspect the 
register of charges he cannot, under the provisions 
of sect. 89 of the Companies Act, inspect a copy 
of the mortgage or charge ; only one who is already 
a creditor or member of the company can do so. 
In any event the statement that the amount 
secured consists of “‘ all moneys due or to become 
due ” does not give much assistance. In the 
case of a public company the balance sheet can 
be inspected at Somerset House, but further 
credit may have been obtained from the bank 
since the date of the balance sheet. All that a 
person intending to give credit to the company 
can obtain therefore is notice of the existence of 
an indefinite liability, which will enable him to 
exercise caution. 


A comparison of the figures of unemployment for 
the last five years was given by Lord Mottistone 
at the Annual Conference of the London Region 
of the National Savings Movement. He said that 
the percentage of unemployed among insured 
workers in Great Britain at the end of September, 
1981, was 21.1; and at the end of September this 
year the figure was reduced to 12.2. In Greater 
London the percentage five years ago was 12.2, 
and now it was 6.3. 


In view of the fall in the birth-rate the trend 
of population in this country has _ recently 
attracted considerable attention. At the con- 
ference of the Association of Insurance Com- 
mittees, it was stated by the Secretary of the 
Scottish Association that the trend had arrived 
at a point where it was alarming. During the 
last four years the number of births was only 
two-thirds of the figure 30 years ago, and unless 
the average size of the family were to double— 
a very remote possibility—it was inevitable that 
the population must decline. It had _ been 


estimated, he said, that by 1965 the present 
proportion of people over 60 would have doubled 
and the proportion of children would have fallen 
to less than half. 
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The Annual Report of the Board of Trade on 
the working of the Bankruptcy and Deeds of 
Arrangement Acts for the year 1935 shows that 
the number of bankruptcies was 8,528, being a 
decrease of 100 as compared with the preceding 
year. There was a decrease also in the liabilities 
estimated by debtors. Under deeds of arrange- 
ment the number of deeds was 1,635, a decrease 
of 226, but there was a substantial increase in 
the estimated liabilities and also in the estimated 
assets. In Scotland the sequestrations numbered 
156, a drop of 29, the liabilities and assets also 
being smaller. Five of the largest cases of 
deeds of arrangement accounted for total liabilities 
of about £2} millions, which is about one-half of 
the total liabilities under all the deeds: registered. 


As usual, the facts reported against bankrupts 
by Official Receivers come largely under three 
heads, namely: (a) That the assets were not of 
the value of 10s. in the £ on the unsecured 
liabilities (1,146 cases); (b) that the bankrupt 
had omitted to keep proper books of account 
(623 cases); and (c) that the bankrupt had 
continued to trade after knowing himself to be 
insolvent (631 cases). 


The largest numbers of failures in particular 
trades and occupations come under the headings 
of brewers and maltsters, directors and pro- 
moters of companies, and builders. In all three 
cases the liabilities were in excess of £1,000,000, 
and in the case of the first-named they were 
nearly £2,000,000. 


The Report of the Board of Trade on the 
Companies Acts for the year 1935 has also been 
issued. It records that there were on the 
Register at the end of the year 152,155 companies, 
of which 141,805 were in England and 10,350 
in Scotland. Deducting from these figures 11,834 
companies which were in course of liquidation 
there remain 140,321 live companies, of which 
17,680 were public companies and 122,691 were 
private companies. The number of companies 
registered during the year was 17,730, about 
700 more than in 1984, and about three-fourths 
of them had a nominal capital of less than £5,000. 
The total paid-up capital of companies on the 
Register in England and Scotland at the end 
of 1985 was £5,645,066,000, of which public 
companies represented £3,988,978,000 and private 
companies £1,706,088,000. The liquidations com- 
menced in 1985 numbered 3,284, of which 2,919 
were voluntary, 362 compulsory and three under 
the supervision of the Court. 


The economies of railway companies in recent 
years was discussed by Mr. Wood, the Vice- 
President of the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Company, last month in an address to 
the Bristol Section of the Institute of Transport. 
He said that between 1922 and 1935 the four 
companies had effected a reduction in working 
expenses of no less than £45,000,000. This 
included reductions due to price changes and 
output as well as true economies, and against 
it had to be set the interest charges incurred on 
capital expenditure to secure it. The London 
Midland & Scottish Railway, he said, were 
working to-day with a reduction of 24 per cent. 
in the total number of locomotives, compared 
with the time when the grouping took place. 


The Railway Rates Tribunal fixed the rates, 
fares and charges as from January Ist, 1928, 
on a level which was calculated to yield, with 
efficient and economical working, an annual 
net revenue known as the standard revenue. 
The amounts of standard revenues for the 
different companies were :— 


£ Millions 
London Midland & Scottish Railway 20.6 
London & North-Eastern Railway 15.2 
Great Western Railway .. es 8.4 
Southern Railway .. se we 7.1 


£51.3 


There was no guarantee that these revenues 
would be realised, and instead of the aggregate 
of the four companies reaching £51 millions per 
annum, Mr. Wood said they had varied between 
£45 millions and £26.4 millions, the highest being 
in 1929 and the lowest in 1982. The year 1935 
showed a substantial recovery from the lowest 
point, viz., £32.9 millions, and if the figure of gross 
earnings in 1929 were again reached with the 
retention of only a third of the reduction in 
expenditure since then, the standard would be 
almost attained. 


The Report of the Electricity Commission for 
the year 1934/35 sets out the proportions in 
which the supplies are used for different purposes, 
namely, power supplies, 56 per cent.; lighting, 
heating and cooking, 35 per cent.; and traction 
over 7 per cent. These figures relate exclusively 
to authorised undertakings providing public 
supplies of electricity in Great Britain, and do 
not include supplies derived by railway, tramway 
and other authorities from their own generating 
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REFER TO DRAWER. 


A BANKER is bound by law to pay a cheque drawn 
by a customer within a reasonable time after the 
banker has received sufficient funds belonging 
to the customer; the latter may maintain an 
action of tort against the banker for refusing 
payment of a cheque in such circumstances 
although he has not sustained any actual damage. 
It is a discredit to a person, and therefore in- 
jurious in fact to have a draft refused, for it 
shows that the banker has very little confidence 
in the customer, and is particularly calculated 
to be injurious to a person in trade. 

The words “ refer to drawer ” may on the other 
hand have quite an innocent meaning. In 
Flach v. London and South-Western Bank (1915), a 
newsagent had an account with the defendant 
bank, and on August 5th, 1914, she drew a cheque 
for £4 5s., in favour of the company from whom 
she was in the habit of buying newspapers. On 
August 6th a moratorium proclamation was 
issued, providing that all payments of not less 
than £5 due and payable before August 6th or 
on any day before September 4th in respect of 
any cheque drawn before August 4th “or in 
respect of any contract made before that time ” 
should be deemed due and payable one month 
after the original due date or on September 4th. 
The cheque was presented on August 10th and 
returned with the words “refer to drawer” 
upon it. On August 10th the plaintiff had 
£6 16s. 5d. to her credit on the pre-moratorium 
account and £38 9s. 3d. on the post-moratorium 
account. It was held that the words “ refer to 
drawer,” in their ordinary meaning, amounted 
to a statement by the bank, “‘ We are not paying ; 
go back to the drawer and ask why,” or else, 
“go back to the drawer and ask him to pay.” 
The bank were justified in not paying under the 
moratorium, and it was not possible to extract a 
libellous meaning from what had been said by 
the bank. Evidence had been given to the 
effect that “‘ refer to drawer” meant that there 
was no money to pay the cheque. If that was 
the true meaning then on the view taken of the 
moratorium proclamation the statement was true 
and therefore not libellous. 

If some such words as “ refer to drawer ” are 
put on a cheque, some proof outside the document 
itself is usually required in order to render them 
capable of a libellous interpretation. Such 
evidence outside the document itself must be 
calculated to lead reasonable people to attach an 
injurious meaning to it. 

In Frost v. London Joint Stock Bank (1906), 
the plaintiff drew a cheque upon his bank in 


favour of a customer, who paid it into the de- 
fendant bank, where he kept an account, for 
collection. The defendant bank by some mistake 
did not present it for payment to the bank upon 
which it was drawn, and later on it was found 
at the defendant bank in the box in which returned 
cheques from the plaintiff's bank were usually 
left. The plaintiff had ample assets at his bank 
to meet the cheque. A clerk of the defendants, 
thinking that the cheque had been returned 
unpaid and not knowing for what reason, attached 
a slip to it on which the words “‘ Reason assigned ”” 
were printed, and against those words he wrote 
‘** Not stated.”” The cheque with the slip attached 
was sent to the person in whose favour it was 
drawn, who communicated with the plaintiff, and 
the cheque was paid. It was held that the words 
on the slip, coupled with the return of the cheque, 
were not in their natural meaning libellous, and 
that it lay upon the plaintiff to prove facts and 
circumstances leading to the conclusion that they 
would naturally be understood by reasonable 
persons as conveying the libellous imputation 
alleged ; and that, the plaintiff not having proved 
this, there was no case. 

The same principle was upheld in Capital and 
Counties Bank v. Henty (1882). H. & Sons were 
in the habit of receiving, in payment from their 
customers, cheques on various branches of a 
bank, which the bank cashed for the convenience 
of H. & Sons at a particular branch. Having had 
a squabble with the manager of that branch, 
H. & Sons sent a printed circular to a large 
number of their customers (who knew nothing 
of the squabble)—“t H. & Sons hereby give notice 
that they will not receive in payment cheques 
drawn on any of the branches of the bank.” 
The circular became known to other persons ; 
there was a run on the bank and loss inflicted. 
It was held that in their natural meaning the 
words were not libellous; that the inference 
suggested by the innuendo was not the inference 
which reasonable persons would draw ; that the 
onus lay on the bank to show that the circular 
had a libellous tendency; that the evidence, 
consisting of the circumstances attending the 
publication, failed to show it ; and that the defen- 
dants were entitled to judgment. 

In this case there was an absence of any 
extrinsic fact affecting the reputation or credit 
of the bank at the time, which could be connected 
with the circular so as to give it a meaning to 
those who read it which it might not otherwise 
have had. 

There are so many reasons why a person may 
refuse to take on account the cheques drawn on a 
particular bank, that the Court could not say 
that the circular, whichin terms went no further 
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than merely to state the fact, was libellous, as 
tending to impute a doubt of the credit of the 
bank. Some people might guess that the refusal 
was on that ground, but it was unreasonable that 
when there are a number of good interpretations, 
the only bad one should be seized upon to give a 
defamatory sense to the document. It was not 
libellous by itself to state the fact, but such a 
statement might be published in such a way, 
and to such persons, as to show that its natural 
tendency would be to convey an impression that 
the person refusing to take the cheques on that 
bank did doubt its credit, and then it would be 
libellous. 


DEVALUATION AND BRITISH 
TRADE. 


THE currency devaluations which took place 
in the ten days following September 26th raise a 
host of questions which would provide material 
for countless observations, both theoretical and 
practical. To the average man of business in 
this country, however, they have one dominant 
interest, namely, their likely influence on 
Britain’s re-established prosperity. Even the 
layman realises that this has been achieved 
against a background of overvalued European 
currencies and he is naturally concerned whether 
the adjustments made in regard to the most 
important of these will disturb that progress. 

Such questionings are not without a sound 
basis, for no such major financial events can 
leave the world free from their effects. Despite 
all the efforts towards economic nationalism 
made in recent years, no country is a water- 
tight compartment. We must, in fact, expect 
this new factor to exert its influence upon our 
own development. The point is whether that 
influence appears likely to be favourable or 
adverse. 

If we base our opinion upon the consequences 
to ourselves of the sterling depreciation which 
took place almost precisely five years earlier, 
we may assume that devaluation will give a 
stimulus to the exports of France, Holland, 
Switzerland and Italy. Reckoned in pounds, 
the goods of these countries become automatically 
cheaper to our importers and so far as they 
compete, here or abroad, with British products, 
it would seem that they gain a distinct advantage, 
Moreover, the foreign trading of all four countries 
is so far from its normal level that a sudden 
return to normal would make their competition 
a force to be reckoned with. There are, however. 
several points to be considered before the possi- 
bility of this can be determined. First it must 
be recognised that deflationary and other in- 


fluences have created in the gold bloc countries— 
and the old title will persist for many a day—a 
condition unfavourable to an immediate revival 
of trading activity on the former scale. Power 
returns but gradually to a limb just freed from 
splints. Secondly, it is unlikely that authorities 
in this country will permit the wholesale dumping 
of foreign products on our markets ; and finally, 
unless prices abroad can be maintained at their 
present level—an aim yet to be realised—some, 
at least, of the competitive power will be lost. 
In this regard, it will be realised that if devalua- 
tion cheapens a country’s exports it also raises the 
cost of its necessary imports. Still, it must be 
admitted that in some respects the stimulus to 
foreign exports will in time adversely affect 
certain of our industries. Farmers, woollen and 
silk manufacturers, wireless and electric lamp 
manufacturers have already expressed this fear. 
Moreover, to look to an increase of tariffs to 
defeat the new competition would seem contrary 
to the declared desire of our own Government 
expressed in its statement at the time of the 
French devaluation. 

From the other point of view, an immediate 
restriction of our power to sell to Europe would 
seem likely, except, it may be noted, in so far as 
purchasing is, by reduced tariffs, encouraged in 
order to prevent too rapid rises in foreign price 
levels. Our exports of coal may be affected by 
this aspect of the situation, although some protec- 
tion may be obtained by the operation of quota 
agreements. A still further consideration relates 
to our imports of raw material. In this respect 
we may notice that the devaluation of the franc 
automatically tends to raise the sterling cost of 
the American dollar, while the adjustment of 
the guilder similarly affects the prices of certain 
commodities imported from the Dutch possessions. 
If we add to this the fact that a returning pros- 
perity in Europe will increase the world demand 
for basic goods, we see that, provided reasonable 
control of production is maintained, commodity 
prices are likely in the future to move upwards. 

The implication so far would appear to be 
adverse. Fortunately, this does not exhaust 
the enquiry. If gold bloc countries have acquired 
a greater competitive power, and if, as a result 
of the altered value of the franc, our imports 
from America have become dearer, it equally 
follows that all those countries are, or are in a 
position to become, better customers for our 
exports. Most authorities admit, and trading 
figures suggest, that until recently the dollar 
was undervalued against sterling. This, clearly, 
tended to restrict our ability to sell in America 
and, taking our industries as a whole, it appears 
likely that what we lose in selling ability in 
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one continent we shall gain in another. This 
is an immediately operative consequence. The 
longer view is even more encouraging, for 
Europe’s absence as a seller in the markets of 
the world has injured us to a far greater extent 
than will her presence as a selling competitor. 
While her currency overvaluation prohibited 
selling, she could not afford to be a buyer either 
here or abroad. Conversely, therefore, as her 
ability to sell exerts its influence on her economic 
life we may expect that, despite its greater cost, 
she will re-enter the markets of our own and 
other countries as buyer. It is, probably, in 
the latter sphere that her operations will prove 
most beneficial to us, first, because it provides 
the conditions needed to effect the long-awaited 
advance in our export trade with the world at 
large, and secondly, because an_ international 
trade revival will be most favourable to such 
vital British interests as shipping, shipbuilding, 
coal, finance and banking. 

But the power for good latent in devaluation 
is not confined to the greater trading ability of 
the nations concerned, either present or future. 
Few will deny that amongst the most adverse 
of influences affecting international prosperity 
are lack of confidence, exchange instability 
and tariff and other restrictions. For years 
all three have abounded and, speaking generally, 
have owed their existence to the continued life, 
in a world devalued against gold, of the European 
gold bloc. That the gold bloc would break 
down has long been evident and trade was 
discouraged by the doubt as to the moment 
and the extent of its fall. Again, while over- 
valuation persisted in so important a section, 
exchange stability was impossible, and protective 
tariffs, with their inherent power to encourage 
reprisals, a necessity. The devaluation of four 
of the leading currencies within eight days has 
altered all that. Certainty, if not complete, is 
far nearer; stability is to be the joint aim of 
Britain, America and France—Holland, although 
not a party to the agreement, will undoubtedly 
assist—and a general reduction of tariffs and 
other restrictive methods is envisaged. 

What we must recognise is that “‘ Rome was 
not built in a day.” World prosperity will not 
be attained merely by the devaluation of four 
currencies. There must follow much gradual 
adjustment, in the course of which it may be 
our immediate interests will suffer, but it is 
reasonable to congratulate ourselves upon having 
witnessed the breaking down of the foremost 
barrier, a barrier that hitherto has confined 
Britain’s prosperity to her internal affairs. If 
it involves temporary sacrifice—and that will 
not be heavy—it leads to far greater gain. 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP ON MOTIVE 
AND METHOD IN A CHRISTIAN 
ORDER. 


[CONTRIBUTED | 


In the history of the profession of. accountancy 
outstanding names of national significance have, 
from time to time, emerged, but not until 1936 has 
it been able to record the name of one of its members 
as President of that august body, the British Asso- 
ciation. Since 1924 the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Year Book has given the name of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
this year’s President of the Association, as one of the 
Society’s Honorary Members, and his name also 
appears at the head of its list of Examiners. 

In all his multitudinous contributions, it is notable 
that, in spite of, or perhaps by reason of, his rare 
mental equipment, which has gained for him, inter 
alia, the triple Doctorates of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, his message, in whatever form it is delivered, 
has always to do with the science of everyday life. 
The learned but practical address with which Sir 
Josiah opened the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion at Blackpool has been widely noticed and it called 
forth an interesting leader in the columns of The 
Times. 

The chief purpose of this article, however, is to 
introduce the volume containing the Fernley-Hartley 
Lecture, which was delivered by Sir Josiah before the 
Methodist Conference of 1936. The versatility of 
the author is as remarkable as his other gifts. He is 
indeed equally at home in London, New York, Berlin, 
or Athens; with a British Association audience ; 
when presiding over an annual meeting of the 
L.M. & S. Railway ; in addressing a gathering of the 
technical railway world ; or in speaking at a Carriage 
Cleaners’ Annual Supper. Whether it be a cere- 
monial Speech Day at the Leys School, Cambridge, 
(of which he is Chairman), the occupancy of the 
Mayoral Chair of Beckenham, or an Autumnal Con- 
ference of Incorporated Accountants, his radiant 
personality pervades the atmosphere and tends to 
disarm all potential opposition. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he soon found himself at one with his 
audience when delivering his Fernley-Hartley Lec- 
ture. If it is true that he said many things which 
are not usually said on such occasions, or before such 
an audience, the way they were said robbed them of 
all sting. 

Chapter II on Motive in the Economic Life has 
much illuminating thought on the price system and 
business profits, while in Chapter IIT various textual 
interpretations of passages in the New Testament 
are dealt with, relating particularly to wealth and 
poverty, and problems of values. 


The Ethics of Social Credit, with the views ex- 
pounded by the Dean of Canterbury and other writers 
on the subject, including the inevitable Major Douglas, 
are critically examined and rejected as a “* dangerous 
delusion.” A long article could be filled with many 
illuminating quotations, but the serious student will 
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be well rewarded by a close perusal of the volume, 
which is all the more interesting by reason of the fact 
that, on this occasion, the Trustees of the Fernley- 
Hartley Trust departed from their usual system, and 
invited a layman to deliver the lecture. They have 
been well rewarded for their courage. The book is 
excellently produced and is published by the Epworth 
Press, City Road. 


Che Jncorporated Accountants’ 
London and District Society. 


LUNCHEON TO SIR STEPHEN KILLIK. 


A LuNcHEON was given by the Incorporated 
Accountants’ London and District Society to Sir 
Stephen Killik, G.B.E., K.C.V.O., F.S.A.A., at the 
Savoy Hotel, London, on October 15th. Mr. Epwarp 
Baupry, F.S.A.A. (Chairman of the District Society) 
presided, and there were present :— 


Sir Stephen Killik, G.B.E., K.C.V.O.; The Earl of 
Limerick ; Lord Snell, C.B.E. (Chairman, London County 
Council) ; Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P. (President, Society 
of Incorporated Accountants); Mr. Walter Holman, 
(Vice-President, Society of Incorporated Accountants) ; 
Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B.,G.B.E. ; Sir Geoffrey Clarke 
(President of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce) ; Sir George Broadbridge ; Colonel Sir William 
Waldron ; Sir Charles Batho ; Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. ; 
Sir Frank Nelson ; Sir William Prescott (Chairman of The 
Metropolitan Water Board); Mr. Arthur Collins (Vice- 
Chairman, London District Society); Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott ; Mr. Howard Button, C.B.E.; Mr. R. P. Wilkin- 
son (Deputy Chairman, Stock Exchange); The Mayor 
of Holborn ; Mr. Edward Wilshaw, J.P.; Dr. V. Raud 
(Estonian Legation); Mr. F. Whittingham; Mr. A. E. 
Watson, C.B.E.; Mr. G. E. Sendell; Mr. F. G. King; Mr. 
Stanley Greenland; Mr. Roland Burrows, K.C.; Mr. 
S. E. Minnis; Colonel R. C. L. Thomas; Mr. R. V. 
Rodwell, F.C.A. ; Mr. E. C. Martin, M.B.E.; Mr. Henry 
Morgan. 

Mr. B. Abel; Mr. K. H. Adams, A.C.A.; Mr. R. 
Affleck ; Mr. A. Stuart Allen; Mr. J. A. Allen; Mr. 
J. R. W. Alexander, M.A.; Mr. F. E. Armstrong; Mr. 
Robert Ashworth; Mr. W. J. Back; Mr. H. Baron; 
Mr. Harold M. Barton, F.C.A. ; Miss M. Brooke; Mr. B. 
Brooks ; Mr. R. G. Buchan; Mr. W. S. Carr; Mr. E. W. 
Epton Chapman, M.A.; Mr. A. F. Chick; Mr. A. H. 
Christensen ; Mr. F. E. Clements ; Mr. S. H. Cocksedge ; 
Mr. E. C. Coleman; Mr. Henry E. Colesworthy ; 
Mr. F. L. Cooke: Mr. M. Cowie; Mr. W. J. 
Crafter; Mr. J. H. Croydon; Mr. Paul C. Davie; Mr. 
Trevor Davies ; Mr. H. W. Devereux ; Mr. J. Drawbell : 
Mr. F. L. Duck; Mr. W. Duff-Miller; Mr. R. B. Dun- 
woody, C.B.E.; Mr. J. C. Fay; Mr. H. M. Fleming ; 
Mr. F. G. Foley ; Mr. W. J. Freeman; Mr. D. F. Gay ; 
Mr. F. W. Geary ; Mr. J. L. Goodwin; Mr. L. Gordon ; 
Mr. G. J. Hakim; Mr. W. T. Hall; Mr. F. Handel ; 
Mr. J. S. Henderson; Mr. C. B. Hewitt; Mr. C. A. G. 
Hewson ; Mr. W. J. Holman ; Mr. C. H. Isdell-Carpenter, 
0.B.E.; Mr. W. J. Jackson; Mr. John James; Mr. F. 
Martin Jenkins; Major H. R. Kavanagh, M.B.E. ; 
Mr. A. T. Keens ; Mr. S. G. Kelsey ; Miss R. G. Kendall ; 
Mr. L. Kennard, F.R.I.B.A. ; Nr. A. W. Kiddy; Mr. 
. J. B. Knight. 

Mr. William Lawrence, B.A.; Mr. A. de V. Leigh, 
M.B.E.; Mr. H. S. Littlejohn, F.C.A.; Mr. F. J. B. 
Lovell; Mr. D. Mahony; Mr. L. G. Mansfield; Mr. H. 
Mason ; Mr. H. Menzies ; Mr. W. D. Menzies; Mr. D. F. 
Middlemiss ; Mr. J. J. Middleton; Mr. C. J. Mill; Miss 
M. E. Moore ; Mr. F. D. Morris, F.C.A. ; Mr. S. T. Morris ; 


Mr. E. W. Moss, C.P.A.; Mr. H. A. Mourant ; Mr. W. J. 
Munday; Mr. A. J. Murrant; Mr. H. P. M ve ; 
Mr. F. J. Nash; Mr. Bertram Nelson; Capt. Charles 
Norton ; Mr. Laurence H. Pascall; Mr. C. H. Pearman ; 
Mr. W. A. Pearman; Mr. R. B. Pearson; Mr. G. Roby 


Pridie ; Mr. W. F. Radford; Mr. J. R. Rayment; Mr. 


J.C. Rea Price; Mr. L. J. Reid; Mr. R. E. T. Ridout ; 
Mr. A. H. Riley; Mr. S. H. Robb; Mr. G. A. Roberts, 
F.C.A.; Mr. H. Rose; Mr. T. A. Ryder, F.C.A. 


Mr. Bindon Scott; Mr. J. Scott-Moore; Mr. J. T. 
Segrue ; Mr. A. C. Shay; Mr. A. J. H. Shay; Mr. H. B. 
Sheasby ; Mr. F. C. Shuter; Mr. H. B. Silver; Mr. N. 
Keith Silver; Mr. R. M. Simpson; Miss Vera Snelling ; 
Col. W. A. S w, O.B.E.; Mr. O. Stallwood ; ‘ 
A. H. Stevens; Mr. W. Strachan; Mr. W. G. Strachan ; 
Mr. O. I. Thomas ; Mr. G. A. Thompson ; Mr. M. Thomp- 
son; Mr. J. Thorn; Mr. K. P. K. Thorn, B.C.L.; Mr. 
J. F. Turek; Mr. J. F. Van der Laan; Mr. Charles 
Wakeling ; Mr. Tom Walls; Mr. A. D. Ward; Mr. M. 
Warren; Mr. M. L. Warren, A.C.A.; Mr. E. Wates ; 
Mr. A. E. Webster; Mr. W. R. West ; Mr. H. E. White ; 
Mr. M. Widdowson ; Mr. F. R. Witty ; Mr. Richard A. 
Witty ; Mr. S. W. Wortley ; Mr. J. F. Wreford and 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. (Secretary of the District 


Society) 
The Chairman’s Speech. 

The toast of “The King” having been duly 
honoured, 

The CHAIRMAN rose to propose the health of 
Sir Stephen Killik. He said that this was, for them, 
a very happy occasion. No function could, he 
thought, be more entirely appropriate than that 
London Incorporated Accountants should meet 
there that day to do honour to one of their own 
members who had filled so recently—and with great 
distinction—the office of London’s Chief Magistrate. 
(Hear, hear.) It was one of the many pleasing habits 
of the Society that their post-prandial speech- 
making should be brief, so that accountants might 
return to their lawful avocations and stockbrokers 
go back to their offices. (Laughter.) He did not 
propose, therefore, to embarrass Sir Stephen—and 
such was his modesty that he certainly would be 
embarrassed—by referring in detail to his great 
Civic services, culminating last year in his occupying 
the very proud office of Lord Mayor of London. 
Those matters belonged to a greater public, and had 
been recognised by the Honours that Sir Stephen 
had received, and received so deservedly, at the 
hands of his late Majesty, King George. To-day he 
(the Chairman) would rather remind them of the 
innumerable kindnesses that they as Incorporated 
Accountants had received at Sir Stephen’s hands. 
All of them remembered with gratitude that splendid 
reception at the Mansion House last year when Sir 
Stephen Killik was their host during the Society’s 
Jubilee Celebrations. Even the Lord Mayor’s Show 
was diverted to pass their very doors, and Sir Stephen 
was not to be held accountable for the fact that many 
silk hats had to be returned to Moss Brothers, irre- 
trievably ruined by the elements. (Laughter.) It 
needed little imagination to realise what an enormous 
strain, both physical and nervous, a year’s office 
as Lord Mayor of London must impose on one who 
was—he wouldn’t say of advancing years, but not 
as young as he used tobe. Yet Sir Stephen somehow 
managed to find time to continue practically all his 
active associations with them, and actually attended 
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Committee meetings of their Students’ Society. 
(Hear, hear.) As they all knew, Sir Stephen was 
President of the London Students’ Society for 
five years, and if anyone thought that his Presidency 
was of a formal or perfunctory character he was making 
a huge mistake. Never was there a President who 
took a more constant, active and personal interest 
in the student’s welfare, and it was small wonder 
that to-day they all regarded him with a personal 
respect and affection that was almost unique. 


He had just spoken of the almost intolerable strain 
from which any Lord Mayor must suffer. He did 
not think they need waste their sympathy on Sir 
Stephen, however, as those of them who were privi- 
leged and delighted to see him a few months ago at 
Cambridge, cavorting around the Courts of 
Caius College like a two-year-old, would realise that 
he was still as young in spirit as he was mentally 
alert. Sir Stephen Killik combined in himself two 
inherently splendid things—the professional account- 
ant and the practising stockbroker—and one was 
tempted to hope that by that very fact the liaison 
between the two professions might be strengthened 
and developed. There were still far too many 
accountants who scarcely knew the difference 
between a name-over and a hang-over, and possibly 
there were stockbrokers in London who were still 
blind to the ineffable benefits of business associations 
with their profession—a very great profession, 
notwithstanding the sneers of zsthetes, and one which 
‘provided, he believed, the moral backbone of com- 
mercial and economic life to-day. He hoped that 
Sir Stephen might one day induce his colleagues on 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange to 
institute a rule similar to that which obtained at 
Lloyds, whereby a certificate by a qualified account- 
ant—and by qualified he meant qualified—must be 
submitted annually by every broker to the Committee, 
testifying to his solvency and the adequacy of his 
accounting records. Such a salutary innovation would, 
he believed, be good for the members of the Stock 
Exchange, good for the public, bad for the bucket- 
shops, and perchance not altogether without virtue 
so far as they themselves were concerned. (Laughter.) 
Sir Stephen had been for many years their guide, 
philosopher and friend. It was fitting on an occasion 
like the present that he should state that during 
most of those years they had been honoured—no, 
that was too stiff and formal an expression—they 
had been delighted to have as their official and 
unofficial hostess on innumerable occasions Sir 
Stephen’s daughter, Mrs. Stanley Greenland. He 
was only sorry that she was not present that day to 
hear in person that they thought she was a dear, 
and that her inherited modesty made them the more 
grateful for what she had done for them. Perhaps 
Sir Stephen would be good enough to convey their 
affectionate greetings and thanks. In all sincerity 
they wanted Sir Stephen to know that they were 
deeply grateful for all he had done for Incor- 
porated Accountants, and that they were not 
unmindful and unappreciative of his many kindnesses 
and courtesies. In the many years which, please God, 


‘the influence of his old friend, Sir James Martin, 


still lay before him they wished him good health 
and all possible happiness. (Applause.) 


Sir Stephen Killik’s Speech. 

Sir SrepHEN Kiiuik, G.B.E., K.C.V.O., F.S.A.A., 
replying to the toast, said that the very kind words 
which Mr. Baldry had uttered, and the description 
he had given of his activities in connection with the 
Society and in other directions, were of so flattering 
a character that he hardly knew what to say. In 
fact, he felt very much like the lady who had lost 
her husband and attended the funeral with her son. 
The officiating clergyman made an oration at the 
grave-side and spoke in eloquent terms of her late 
husband, who, as a matter of fact, had given her 
rather a thin time. After listening for a few minutes 
to a description of his many virtues, which she had 
never suspected, she turned to her son and said, 
** George, are you sure we are at the right grave ?” 
(Laughter.) On seeing so many old and valued 
friends around the table he could not conscientiously 
express any doubt as to whether he had come to the 
right luncheon, but he feared that the Chairman had 
been swayed more by his heart than by his head in 
his references to his career in the City. 

Mr. Baldry had referred to his (Sir Stephen’s) services 
to the Society. He might with equal, if not greater, 
accuracy refer to his early connection with the 
Society, with which he became associated through 


now unfortunately with them no more. The Society 
gave him the first prize for passing its examination : 
it gave him a prize for writing an essay, and it 
rewarded him with many other kindnesses which 
he could not forget; and when he left the realms 
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of accountancy for the more exciting, if less remuner- 
ative, occupation of stockbroker, what more natural the 
than that he should retain his membership and hh 
continue his interest in the Society which had so the 
helpful an influence on his career? And the Society on 
had encouraged him to continue his close association. ott 
It elected him President of the Students’ Society. resy 
as they had been reminded by the Chairman, a oust 
position which he occupied for some years wit! look 
great interest to himself and, he hoped, with some Tru 
profit to the students over whom he used to preside. of t 
On Lord Mayor’s Day when his procession passed —_th 
their beautiful Hall they gave him an address of Hov 
welcome, whilst they also presented him with the ef 
Honorary Membership of the Society—an honour grea 
which had been accorded to few, and which was one not « 
of his most cherished possessions. He had twice. sittiz 
at the invitation of the Society, spent some days at hen 
Cambridge taking part in their summer studies, of a 
where he had enjoyed assisting in their proceedings ene ¢ 
and had participated in the pleasant atmosphere of chow 
University life as a resident of Caius College. In being 
‘many of those proceedings, and particularly at the refrai 
Reception to which he had the honour of inviting guest 
them at the Mansion House, his daughter had loyally anyth 
assisted him; and he was very glad they had men- of th 
tioned her name because she deserved it. rise g 

There were many incidents in his long connection he we 
with the Society to which he could with pleasure Rt. H 
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refer, but that was neither the time nor the occasion 
for long speeches. He was very sensible of the great 
compliment they had paid him, and could only end 
in the words of a man who had succeeded in borrowing 
a substantial sum from a friend to tide him over a 
great difficulty. He said “I cannot tell you how 
grateful I am. You have saved my credit; you 
have saved my life. I shall never be able to repay 
you.” (Laughter and applause.) 


The Toast of ‘**‘ Our Guests.”’ 


Mr. Arruur Co.iins, F.S.A.A. (the Vice-Chairman 
of the District Society) said he found himself dis- 
tinctly embarrassed on being asked to propose a 
toast which was not on the programme, but it was 
one which they always endeavoured to include in 
their gatherings as a body of Incorporated Account- 
ants. He did desire to convey, on behalf of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ London and District 
Society, a most cordial welcome to their many guests. 
If at that time of the day he were to occupy himself 
only in reading a distinguished list of names amongst 
those present he would be keeping them unduly late. 
Might he therefore say without any more ado that 
to all their guests they offered not only a welcome 
but also thanks for the friendship, kindness, goodwill 
and assistance that they had in their various capaci- 
ties given to members of the accountancy profession. 
In addition to Sir Stephen Killik, they had with them 
Lord Snell, who was always welcome at any gathering 
of London men, and who at short notice and in spite 
of his many calls had expressed himself as willing 
to respond to the toast on behalf of the visitors. 
Reference had been made to the fact that they had 
with them as guests several leading members of the 
Stock Exchange. He was not quite sure whether 
they were there as clients of the Accountants or 
whether the Accountants were there as clients of 
theirs—{laughter)—but in any capacity they wel- 
comed them and they could not have had better 
evidence of the close relationship between the 
respective occupations than they had had in the 
assistance which had been given to them when 
looking into the activities, for example, of Fixed 
Trusts. They had with them distinguished members 
of the Civil Service and kindred professional bodies 
—the latter exemplified by the presence of Mr. 
Howard Button, the President of the London Society 
of Chartered Accountants. Indeed, they had a 
great variety of guests ; one distinguished name was 
not on the list of guests before him, but its owner was 
sitting on his left—to wit, Mr. Tom Walls. Had 
there been time he might have taken the opportunity 
of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Tom Walls to 
see whether he had anything interesting to tell him 
about next week’s turf prospects—(laughter)—but that 
being a strictly professional gathering he would 
refrain. It was quite unnecessary for any of their 
guests to hear from anybody representing the Society 
anything more than a simple word of appreciation 
of their presence. He therefore asked them to 
rise and drink to the health of their guests, and 
he would couple with the toast the name of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Snell. 


Lorp Sneuz, C.B.E., J.P. (Chairman of the 
London County Council) said that as one of those 
* illiterate laymen” who never knew when he had 
got the right change out of a shilling, he thought 
they could imagine the terror with which he spoke 
before so august and exact a congregation. But 
with all his modesty, he nevertheless reflected that 
such as he constituted the raw material of their 
profession. Accountants, so far as a layman could 
understand, represented a body whose main purpose 
was to check other people’s sums in the sure and 
certain hope that when they had done so and assumed 
that they had got them right, no one would be able 
to contradict, even if they were wrong. He was 
therefore to be excused if he was terrified at speaking 
before the technical omniscience that they repre- 
sented. But he had to complain, on behalf of such 
as himself, that in a free country they restricted his 
liberties and prevented him from having a game with 
the various balance sheets of the societies with which 
he was connected; and they also prevented him 
from maltreating the multiplication table if he 
desired to do so. In spite, however, of these dis- 
advantages, there was some honour in being the 
guest of an assembly like theirs. It was a good thing 
that public administrators and politicians should 
have their proposals looked at carefully by people 
who did not know what politics seemed to be and 
who did not allow themselves the privilege of dream- 
ing. He did not know if he had ever told them the 
story of the mathematician and Lord Tennyson. 
Tennyson wrote a poem in which there were two 
most wonderful lines : 

Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born 
—representing the perpetual renewal that came to 
us every hour. An indignant accountant or mathe- 
matician wrote to him and said, “* Look here, Lord 
Tennyson, you are imposing upon the people most 
complete idiocy in language. If what you say is 
right, the population would be stationary, whereas 
everybody knows that it is increasing.” What that 
accountant wanted Lord Tennyson to say was, 
“Every moment dies a man, Every moment one 
and one-sixteenth is born.” (Laughter.) That 
would have been a poem indeed pleasing to an 
accountant’s heart. They would now begin to see’ 
what the basis of his speech was on that occasion. 
As a politician he had to confess that the greatest 
tragedy of a politician’s life was that facts had an 
inconvenient habit of controverting theory; and 
accountants had the habit of pelting them with rows. 
of figures which some accountants might understand’ 
but the layman never could. But he wanted to say 
this in passing, that they would quote the professional 
accountants when those gentlemen had the wisdom 
to agree with them, and when they did not agree 
with them they would ignore them, as they always 
had done. (Laughter.) It was a good thing, however, 
for administrators and people dealing with theories 
to have an impartial body of people always ready 
and able to scrutinise the probable effects of proposals 
such as were made. That was not against politicians,. 
it was an aid to the work they had to do. Atthe 
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same time they thought that those who regarded 
politics as a sin, and an ugly lot of figures as “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever,’ would never 
know the disappointment politicians sometimes 
suffered at their hands. He must not delay the 
proceedings any longer, except on behalf of all the 
guests to express their very great thanks for the 
hospitality they had received and to hope that the 
Society would long continue to restrain enthusiastic 
politicians from their natural exuberances and bring 
up administrators and statesmen in the pathway 
of arithmetical infallibility. If they did that, they 
would deserve the thanks of the nation as much as 
they deserved the thanks of the guests for the hospi- 
tality extended to them that day. (Applause.) 


The Toast of ‘‘ The Chairman.’’ 

The Eart or Limerick, D.S.O., in proposing the 
health of the Chairman, said that for many of them 
a banquet in the middle of their work was so unusual 
that he was reminded of a little story attributed to 
Lord Chaplin, who, when commiserated by a friend 
on a sharp attack of gout, and being asked if it hurt 
considerably, replied, * Yes, like hell; but thank 
heaven, I’ve earned every twinge of it.” (Laughter.) 
On that occasion, however, no such qualms beset 
them; on the contrary, it provided him with a 
charming opportunity of saying at that gathering 
what he had often wanted to substitute for the 
“small change” of personal flattery. It was 
certainly true that individualists might form a 
committee, but it was institutions alone that could 
create a nation, and Mr. Baldry, as Chairman of their 
Society, represented a large proportion of a great 
profession ; they therefore looked to him in this year 
of his chairmanship, as the successor of a worthy line 
of predecessors, to inflict on them an unswerving 
standard of correctitude in their business affairs. 
The last five generations had, he supposed, been quite 
outstanding in the way of social, economic and 
Empire life, in the speed of the structural changes 
which had been happily carried through by the 
ordinary process of law in sharp contradistinction 
to those of neighbouring nations whom we watched 
to-day with such increasing anxiety. Accountants 
had played a great part in this process of evolution, 
and it was quite obvious that they would be able 
to help the nation to steer a wise course in the future. 
It was very delightful to him to be able now to pro- 
pose the toast of the Chairman. Having known 
Mr. Baldry for a good many years, both in stormy 
weather and in fine, he knew that he possessed 
wisdom in an unusual degree. He knew Mr. Baldry’s 
qualities of friendship, technical ability, acuteness 
and strong sense of humour; and when they were 
fortunate enough to come across a man like that, 
they were conscious of a deep feeling of gratitude. 
He believed that this year was the Jubilee year 
of Mr. Baldry’s connection with the Society. He had 
the greatest pleasure in proposing the health of a 
good friend, a good citizen, a good accountant and a 
good chairman—Mr. Edward Baldry. 

The CuarrRMAN, in reply to the toast, said there 
was only one appropriate reply to Lord Limerick, 


and that was “Stop your blarney.” (Laughter.) 
Most of the characteristicly charming things that 
Lord Limerick had said about him were manifestly 
untrue, butn one the less he had loved every word of 
them. He was sure they were all pleased to see their old 
friend Sir Josiah Stamp with them on that occasion, 
and they were also very gratified to have present 
Sir George Broadbridge, the Lord Mayor elect. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Qubditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING 

A MeetinG of the Council was held on Wednesday, 
October 28th, when there were present :— 

Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett (President), in the chair, Mr. 
Walter Holman (Vice-President), Mr. W. Norman Bubb, 
Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. M. J. Faulks, Mr. Henry 
Morgan, Mr. William Paynter, Mr. Richard A. Witty, 
Mr. J. R. W. Alexander and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Mr. A.S. Allen, Mr. Henry J. Burgess, Mr. Arthur Collins, 
Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. R. T. Warwick, and all members 
away from London. 

DEATHs. 

The Secretary reported the deaths of the following 
members :— 

Mr. Frederick James Bankart (Fellow), Auckland, New 
Zealand ; Mr. John Barker (Associate), Bebington ; Mr. 
Arthur Dick (Fellow), West Worthing ; Mr. Joseph Billing- 
ham Eland (Fellow), London; Mr. Job Fooks (Fellow), 
Cardiff ; Mr. Llewellyn Greenhalgh (Associate), Bolton ; 
Mr. John Ernest Hellmuth (Associate), Brighton; Mr. 
John Archibald Higham (Associate), London; Miss 
Miriam Margery Homersham, M.A. (Fellow), London ; 
Mr. Lionel Ernest Brooksby, M.C. (Associate), London : 
Mr. Ernest George Frederick Medley (Fellow), Thornton 
Heath ; Mr. Arthur Nettleton (Associate), Dorking ; Mr. 
John Brooks Newport (Associate), Bradford ; Mr. Robert 
Henry Schofield (Associate), London ; Mr. Harry Theo- 
bald (Associate), London; Mr. Bernard Arthur White- 
wood (Associate), London ; Mr. Edmund Winder (Asso- 
ciate), Glazebury. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

The following resignations of membership were accepted 
as from December 31st, 1936 :— 

Mr. Charles William Adye (Fellow), Sanderstead ; Mr. 
James Henry Burgess (Fellow), Lincoln; Mr. William 
Henry Dean (Associate), Newport, Mon.; Mr. Clement 
Hoult (Associate), Birmingham ; Mr. Percy George Jones 
(Fellow), London ; Mr. Henry Osborne King (Associate). 
London. 

Other routine business was dealt with. 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 

ACCOUNTANTS GUILDHALL DINNER. 

By kind permission of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors will give a Dinner in Guildhall, 
London, on Thursday, February 25th, 1937, at 
which Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., President of 
the Society, will preside. 
' Tt is requested that members will make a note 
of the date. Further details will be issued in 


due course. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Liverpool. 


OPENING OF NEW HALL 


On the 8th of October, Liverpool Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall was formally opened. A _ dis- 
tinguished gathering attended, including the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool (Councillor R. J. Hall), the 
Mayors of Bootle, Birkenhead, and Wallasey, several 
members of the Council of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, and representatives of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, the Incorporated Law Society, 
the Liverpool Society of Chartered Accountants, 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, and the 
Liverpool Chartered Accountants’ Students’ Associa- 
tion. 

The new hall is situated in the heart of the zone 
of commercial Liverpool. It is within the imposing 
stone building forming the angle of Fenwick Street 
and Derby Square, recently acquired by the London 
Life Association. The accommodation embraces not 
only a hall and library, but also useful ante-rooms. 
Thus, for the first time, the District Society will be 
able to hold lectures, committee meetings, revision 
classes, and other functions in their own head- 
quarters. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool was presented with 
a handsome key by Mr. John Nelson, A.R.I.B.A., 
the architect, with which he formally opened the 
outer door of the building. Mr. A. W. Evans, 
Actuary and Manager of the London Life Association, 
cordially thanked the Lord Mayor for his kindness 
in performing the ceremony. Subsequently, the 
party went to the Liverpool Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall for the function, to be performed by the 
Lord Mayor, of opening the new “home” of the 
Society. Mr. T. T. Plender (President of the Liver- 
pool Society) occupied the chair, and others present 
included the Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Councillor 
R. J. Hall) and the Mayors of Bootle, Birkenhead 
and Wallasey ; Mr. Ernest Chetter (Vice-President 
of the Liverpool Society) ; Mr. Chas. M. Dolby (Hon. 
Treasurer); Mr. Alexander Hannah, Mr. Chas. 
Tunnington, and Mr. E. S. Goulding, Past-Presidents 
of the Liverpool Society ; and Mr. W. Bertram 
Nelson (Hon. Secretary). 

Mr. PLENDER, on behalf of the Liverpool Society, 
said he wanted to welcome everybody who had been 
good enough to come. 

Tue Lorp Mayor then operated a switch which 
illuminated a panel suspended behind the President’s 
chair bearing the arms of the Society. After declaring 
the new hall open, the Lord Mayor said it was a 
very pleasant task for him to open the hall which 
was destined to play an increasing part in the pro- 
fessional life of the city. He would like to pay a 
tribute to Mr. Bertram Nelson, the Hon. Secretary, 
for the complete programme which he had arranged 
for that evening. The Society were greatly indebted 
to Mr. Nelson, who had devoted so much time to the 
work, and organised the proceedings with such success. 
One of the Professors of the University outlined on 


the previous day the importance of the power of 
accurate thinking. The purpose of true education 
was to educate people to think accurately. In that 
process the Society of Incorporated Accountants had 
a very important part to play. He sincerely trusted 
that during their occupation of those buildings a 
new and additional outlet for Incorporated Account- 
ants might be found. During the period he had 
served in the Municipality he had been amazed to 
find the amount of work done there by accountants 
who, though very able, were unqualified. He thought 
there was a very great opening in local government 
circles for professional accountants, and possibly 
representations to that effect might be made to the 
proper authorities in London. One could not help 
admiring the accuracy with which accounts were 
presented at the present time, as compared with 
twenty-five years ago. He would be a very unwise 
person who would under-estimate the value of the 
intelligent guidance which was afforded to ordinary 
business men by accountants. He thought they 
were rendering a great service to the City of Liverpool, 
and he therefore had the greatest possible pleasure 
in wishing the Society every success. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. HEwetson NELson (Senior Past-President 
of the parent Society) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor for his kindly services. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HANNAH (Past-President of the 
Liverpool Society), who seconded the motion, said 
they were extremely grateful to the Lord Mayor for 
the warm interest he had taken in their Society 
during his year of office. 

The vote of thanks was cordially awarded. 


The Lorp Mayor then unveiled a plaque in the 
Fenwick Street entrance hall which bore the following 
inscription :—‘* Liverpool Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, opened by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Coun- 
cillor R. J. Hall) 8th October, 1936.” 

Whilst the opening ceremony was in progress a 
reception for ladies was held at the Constitutional 
Club, the arrangements being undertaken by a 
ladies’ committee, presided over by Mrs. Plender. 


Dinner. 


A dinner to celebrate the opening of the hall took 
place in the Constitutional Club. Mr. T. T. Plender 
(President of the Liverpool Society) was in the chair, 
and amongst the guests were the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress of Liverpool (Councillor R. J. Hall 
and Miss Margaret Hall), the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Bootle (Alderman and Mrs. J. W. Clark), the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Birkenhead (Councillor and Mrs. 
P. Allery), the Mayor and Mayoress of Wallasey 
(Alderman Frederick H. Thornton, F.C.A., and Mrs. 
Thornton), Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P. (Senior 
Past-President of the Parent Society), Sir Thomas 
Keens, D. L., Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. A. H. Walkey, 
Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. F. Woolley, Mr. F. A. Prior, 
Mr. Joseph Turner (Members of the Council), Mrs. 
Morgan, Mrs. Walkey, Mrs. Toothill, Mrs. Woolley, 
Mr. T. Edward Lescher (Chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Arthur D. Dean (Imme- 
diate Past-Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of 
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Commerce) and Mrs. Dean, Mr. J. W. Cocks (President 
of the Incorporated Law Society of Liverpool) and 
Mrs. Cocks, Mr. T. Noel White, F.C.A. (President, 
Liverpool Society of Chartered Accountants), Mr. 
J. M. Caldwell (President, Liverpool Branch of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries) and Mrs. Caldwell, 
Mr. George F. Saunders (President, Liverpool Char- 
tered Accountants’ Students’ Association) and Mrs. 
Saunders, Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. (Secretary, 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), and Mrs. 
Garrett, Mr. H. Smith (President, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Society of Manchester), Mr. A. W. 
Evans (Actuary and Manager, London Life Associa- 
tion), Mr. A. H. Barnes (Liverpool Secretary, London 
Life Association) and Mrs. Barnes, Mr. Percy Corkhill, 
M.B.E. (Lord Mayor's Secretary), and Colonel N. S. 


Henshaw. 


The PREsIDENT announced that the following 
telegram had been received from Mr. Wilson Bartlett 
(President of the Parent Society) : ‘“‘ Congratulations 
to Liverpool Members on the opening of the Liverpool 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall to be the centre of 
successful gatherings for many years to come. 
Greetings to members.” 


Mr. Henry MoreGan (Past-President of the parent 
Society, and Vice-President of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce) proposed the toast 
of “The Lord Mayor.” He said he would like to 
remark on behalf of the Liverpool District Society 
of Incorporated Accountants how greatly they 
appreciated the friendship which had always been 
shown by the Lord Mayor to that Society. On 
many occasions he had supported them by his 
presence. The Incorporated Accountants of Liver- 
pool, and indeed throughout the country, thanked 
his lordship for his attitude towards their Society. 
When the great depression in trade began to develop, 
some six or seven years ago, Liverpool, like all great 
cities, suffered severely. It was within the know- 
ledge of every one of them that generally throughout 
the country there had been recently a marked 
recovery from that trade depression. (Hear, hear.) 
Unemployment had been greatly reduced, and in 
many parts of the country it might be said that 
prosperity had been almost completely restored. 
Undoubtedly, Liverpool had benefited to some 
extent by that recovery, but yet there was a very 
long way to go before it could be said to have re- 
covered from the effects of the depression. Liverpool 
was dependent on shipping, and shipping in turn 
was linked up with international trade. There were 
signs—he thought definite signs—that, apart from 
unexpected happenings, international trade was 
likely to be well on the way to recovery. He thought 
on that subject, his friend Mr. Dean, ex-Chairman 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, would 
support him. To-day events happened unex- 
pectedly and rapidly ; even within the last fortnight 
there had occurred the devaluation of the franc, 

‘ and the important agreement in relation thereto 
between the United States, France and this country. 
That was regarded as an important step in the direc- 


tion of the removal of restrictions, quotas, and the 
chaotic exchanges which were so seriously interfering 

with the resumption of normal international trade. 

They wished to pay tribute to the Lord Mayor of 

Liverpool for the great public services he had 

rendered. They honoured him as the civic head of that 

important city. (Hear, hear.) ; 

Tue Lorp Mayor, in responding, said he would like 
to thank Mr. Morgan for the toast he had presented, 
and more particularly for the very generous terms 
in which he had referred to him. It was so rarely 
that a politician received testimonials that when they 
were given they had a great effect upon him. 
(Laughter.) It was very gratifying to find a testi- 
monial coming from the City of London, to which, 
at times, they sent, from Liverpool, brains that they 
could very well do with in Liverpool. Although 
they sent brains to London, they in Liverpool 
always kept a line on them. (Laughter.) They 
were never jealous of the departure of those brains 
to London, because they in Liverpool never regarded 
themselves as a provincial town, but always looked 
upon themselves as the brain-centre for London. 
(Laughter). They supplied the banks frequently 
with customers who required overdrafts, and then 
they supplied accountants to look after them. 
Therefore they could claim that they had played a 
very important part. He would like to say what a 
very pleasant experience he had had with Incor- 
porated Accountants. Mr. Bertram Nelson’s father 
was the first accountant he ever had. Mr. Bertram 
Nelson himself was sufficiently known to them to 
require no testimonial that evening, but he would 
certainly like to take that opportunity of thanking 
Mr. John Nelson, the architect of the building, for 
the very beautiful key which he had presented to 
him. Liverpool, by her citizens, was looked upon as a 
nerve-centre of the country, because it reflected more 
than any other port the trade activity in the 
north. The major portion of the import and export 
trade north of Birmingham passed through the port 
of Liverpool. It was a great source of satisfaction 
to them to know that last year was one of the three 
best years the port of Liverpool ever had. It was 
even more gratifying to find that the figures for the 
present year were slightly in excess of last year, and, 
he was quite sure, would more than exceed the best 
pre-war year. Therefore, they in Liverpool were 
cheerful, for they felt that they had turned the 
corner and that the industries represented there, 
mainly dependent upon overseas supplies of raw 
materials, were increasing to a very great extent. 
Even he, who had been associated with the industries 
of Liverpool all his life, was scarcely aware of the 
amazing activities that prevailed in the different 
factories situated in close proximity to the city of 
Liverpool. Those were factors that must be a 
source of very great encouragement, particularly to 
the on-coming generation. Great as Liverpool had 
been from a purely shipping point of view, her 
fortunes in the future would be more widely spread 
than in the past; the more widely spread industry 
was, and the wider the ramifications of a port like 
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Liverpool were, the greater security those who were 
situated there had in its fortunes. He believed that 
Liverpool’s opportunities would be greater than ever 
in the future. Mr. Morgan would be able to return 
to London and say that Liverpool had definitely 
turned the corner in regard to trade and had 
undoubted confidence in the future. (Applause.) 


Sir Tuomas KEENs proposed “ Liverpool Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall.” It was, he said, a great 
pleasure to him, as chairman of the District Societies 
Committee of the parent Society, to be present that 
evening at the opening of the Liverpool Incorporated 
Accountants’ new hall. The Council of the parent 
Society had watched the activities of the Liverpool 
Society with the keenest possible interest. That 
Council acknowledged the assistance it had had from 
the Liverpool Society and recognised its desire to 
strike out on new paths. It welcomed the sugges- 
tions the Liverpool Society had made from time to 
time, and although it had not always accepted every 
one of them, yet, at the same time, it appreciated 
them as evidence of clear thinking. He congratu- 
lated the Liverpool Society upon a fine record of 
achievement. It was his privilege during his period 
of presidency of the parent Society, to take part 
in the acquisition of that wonderful poem in stone 
on the Embankment in London, which was the head- 
quarters of the Society. He did not claim the credit 
for that—the real credit belonged to his friend, 
Mr. Henry Morgan, who took upon himself the 
responsibility of acquisition, put down the money, 
and then said to the Society “‘ Take it or leave it.” 
They were proud of that building on the Embank- 
ment, and every Incorporated Accountant, too, 
could be proud of it. The District Societies Com- 
mittee had been a great asssistance to the District 
Societies. He felt, as he looked round and saw the 
continual growth in numbers and influence of the 
District Societies, a paternal satisfaction in regard 
to them, and particularly in the results as seen in 
Liverpool that day. The object of the District 
Societies Scheme was to make it possible in the 
provinces for the District Societies to have halls 
which would fulfil the same functions as the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall in London. Several 
suggestions emanating from the Liverpool Society 
had been put into practice with much advantage. 
Liverpool had established a Consultative Committee, 
the purpose of which was to advise members and 
students on difficult points. They desired that 
that action should be followed in every part of the 
Kingdom. It was from the Liverpool Society, too, 
that the suggestion came for the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Course at Cambridge, which had been 
such a brilliant success on two occasions. The 
Liverpool Society, further, put up the suggestion 
for the formation of a Research Committee, which 
had got to work, had covered a good deal of ground 
and was likely to be an important factor in the future, 
(Hear, hear.) The Liverpool Society had put up to 
the parent Society many suggestions which had not 
been adopted by the Council up to the present, but 
he begged of them not to believe that the Council 


of the Society was composed of amiable, elderly 
gentlemen in comfortable circumstances, who viewed 
everything with a marvellous degree of complacency, 
being perfectly satisfied with things as they were 
and not desiring any sort of change. (Laughter.) 
On the contrary, the Council was composed of men 
who had a real knowledge of the difficulties of the 
practising accountant, particularly in the provinces, 
and who had a most sincere sympathy and desire to 
help the young practitioner who was finding so great 
a difficulty in his earlier years of practice. But the 
District Societies Committee and the Council of the 
Society recognised that they could only assist; the 
driving force must come from the members them- 
selves, and the qualities of leadership must be 
developed by them within their own bodies. (Hear, 
hear.) The Liverpool Society, in that respect, was 
extraordinarily fortunate. It had produced many 
capable, effective leaders who had made their mark 
in the profession and rendered signal service to the 
Society. In that connection he could not refrain 
from mentioning his friend and colleague, Mr. 
Hewetson Nelson, a Past-President of the Society 
and the present Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and of the Board of Examiners, who for nearly forty 
years had rendered the most invaluable services, 
not only to the Society, but, as well, to the whole 
profession. (Hear, hear.) They missed the genial 
presence of that great gentleman, Mr. Alan Standing, 
who had been a member of the Council for fourteen 
years. The Liverpool Society was fortunate, again, 
in its younger generation who were giving of their 
best ; they were going into the profession at a period 
of life when it was most desirable to enlist the sym- 
pathy and practical assistance of young men. He 
would like to mention in that connection his friends 
Mr. Alexander Hannah, Mr. Bertram Nelson, and 
Mr. C. M. Dolby. In the latest venture of the 
Liverpool Society, the new hall, he wished them all 
success. He congratulated them on what they had 
done, but as the material was infinitely less than the 
personal, he bespoke on behalf of the Society the 
active co-operation of all members and students 
in order that the facilities offered might be taken 
advantage of to the utmost, and that they might 
reap in that great city the success they deserved for 
their venture. Coupling the toast with the name 
of the President of the Liverpool Society, Mr. T. T. 
Plender, he said that gentleman bore a name which 
was a household word in accountancy. He was 
entitled to all their support for the services he had 
rendered to the city of Liverpool and to the profession 
generally. (Applause.) 


Mr. PLENDER, in replying, said that on behalf of the 
Liverpool Society he wanted to thank Sir Thomas 
Keens for what he had said. He hoped all the 
members would do their best to deserve the nice 
things he had said about them. At all events, he 
was, sure they would try. 


The members and guests then adjourned to the 
India Buildings Hall, where a ball was held. Supper 
was provided in the Constitutional Club, and dancing 
was continued until 1 a.m. The M.C. was Mr. 
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Alexander Hannah, and the stewards were Mr. J. W. 
Brown, Mr. L. E. Collins, Mr. George Hockenhull 
and Mr. J. W. Paddock. 

RECEPTIONS. 

On the following day (Friday, October 9th), 
two receptions were held in the new hall. The 
guests, who were received by the President and 
Mrs. Plender, included the Lady Mayoress, the 
Chairmen of numerous trade associations of Liver- 
pool, representatives of the Bar, the legal profession, 
kindred Societies, the Inspectors of Taxes of Liver- 
pool and District, and others. 

To commemorate the occasion, the District Society 
has issued an illustrated booklet containing an in- 
teresting account of the District Society since its 
formation and notes on the history of the site. 


Changes and Removals. 


Mr. E. G. Bourne announces that he has taken his 
son, Mr. C. N. Bourne, into partnership. They will 
practise under the style of E. G. Bourne & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, at Terminus Chambers, 6, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


Messrs. Buchanan & Barter are now practising at 107, 
Elm Grove, Southsea. 


Mr. Alexander Critchley, Incorporated Accountant, has 
changed his address to 501-503, Martins Bank Buildings, 


Water Street, Liverpool. 


Messrs. Layton-Bennett, Chiene & Tait, Chartered 
Accountants, announce that their practice hitherto carried 
on in London and Edinburgh, will be continued separately 
by Layton-Bennett & Co., at 23, Blomfield Street, London, 
E.C.2, and Chiene & Tait at 3, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 
The two firms will continue to practise in close associa- 
tion, and the existing personnel will remain unchanged. 


Messrs. F. P. Leach & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
Severn House, 25, Upper Maudlin Street, Bristol, intimate 
that they have admitted into partnership Mr. F. C. 
Smailes, A.S.A.A. There will be no change in the name 
of the firm. 

Mr. N. Libson has entered into partnership with 
Mr. H. G. Large. They will practise under the style of 
H. G. Large, Libson & Co., Incorporated Accountants, at 
11-12, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


Mr. Alfred Mart, Incorporated Accountant, has removed 
his offices to 19, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Golfing Society. 

The autumn meeting of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Golfing Society was held at the R.A.C. Country Club, 
Epsom, on October Ist. 

The prize kindly presented by Mr. R. M. Branson 
resulted in a tie between Mr. R. J. Mason 86—8=78, 
Mr. R. M. Branson 95—17=78 and Mr. P. F. Keens 
85—7=78. The prize was awarded to Mr. R. J. Mason 
on having a better score at the last nine holes. 

The Nicholson Trophy was won by Mr. R. J. Mason. 
This was competed for over 36 holes with scores by Mr. 
Mason of 86—8=78 and 86—8=78 = 156, the runners-up 
being Mr. P. F. Keens and Mr. E. R. Inge with scores of 
160. Mr. P. F. Keens took second prize on a better 
last nine holes. 

The prize presented by the Society for the best aggregate 
score of the meetings held during the year was won by 
Mr. A. T. Keens with an aggregate of 338. 


Appeals to the General 
Commissioners for Income Tax. 


A Lecture delivered to the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of North Lancashire by 


Mr. R. W. LYNN, 
Solicitor, 
(Clerk to the Commissioners of Income Tax, Preston). 


Mr. Lynw said: I cannot pretend that what I have 
to say to you to-night is likely to be of much help to you 
in passing your examination, and the pressure of exam- 
inations in these days is so great, that an articled clerk 
might well be excused if he divided all knowledge into 
two parts: (1) knowledge likely to be needed to satisfy 
examiners, and (2) other knowledge ; and formed rather 
a poor opinion of the second sort. 

I have read somewhere that Dean Stanley, who was 
a favourite of Queen Victoria, had no ear for music : 
he is reported to have said that he could only recognise 
two tunes: one was “ God Save the Queen” and the 
other wasn’t. Just as that other tune represented a 
great deal of the most important music, so I suggest 
there is much information of vital importance for the 
successful carrying on of a profession which is altogether 
outside the purview of examiners ; and if the examiners 
are not likely to enquire how you would conduct an 
appeal to the General Commissioners of Income Tax, 
I do not think you will get very far in your profession 
without needing to know something about it. 

PROCEDURE. 

Perhaps I should say at once there is no difference 
in the procedure between an appeal to General Com- 
missioners and one to Special Commissioners, so that 
what I have to say to-night applies equally to both. 

Now let us assume that your client has had his notice 
of assessment, that you have given notice of objection 
within the 21 days allowed for the purpose, but have 
not been able to reach an agreement with the Inspector 
of Taxes. The Inspector thereupon lists your case for 
hearing by the Commissioners, and your client and you 
have received the Form 64-2, which tells you the place 
and date upon which your appeal will be heard. You 
attend accordingly. 

You may have to wait for your turn, as sometimes 
earlier cases last longer than has been expected. Sooner 
or later you will be invited to enter the room in which 
the Commissioners are sitting. Very likely the Inspector 
of Taxes will be there already, he having been engaged 
in previous cases. Apart from him you will find two or 
three gentlemen, who are the Commissioners to decide 
your case, and also their Clerk. There is nothing to be 
nervous about. You will be invited to sit down and to 
state your objection to the assessment. 

Now it is quite possible that you will have been arguing 
or carrying on a correspondence with the Inspector 
about your case for many weeks, but you must remember 
that the Commissioners know nothing about that. It is 
extremely likely that the only thing they know is the 
name of your client, the year for which the assessment 
is made and the amount. I cannot, therefore, urge too 
strongly upon you the importance of beginning with a 
statement of the facts. If they are at all complicated 
you should have them arranged in order of date. In 
any event state your facts as clearly as you can before 
you begin your legal arguments. Some of those who 
represent appellants come with their statement written 
out and read it to the Commissioners. There is no 
objection to that, but I never think it is quite as effective 
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as a statement made without being read. I would 
recommend that you should get the facts well into your 
own head, referring to notes for dates, &c., and perhaps 
at the beginning of your career you might practise on 
some other man in the office. Tell him your tale, and 
see if he understands what the question is, even if he 
does not know the answer. 


Having stated the facts, you should then quote any 
relevant sections of the Income Tax Acts or the rules 
and refer to any decided cases which you think support 
the view you wish the Commissioners to take. 


In quoting a case it is not enough to state the name 
of the case and then read a short extract from the judg- 
ment. You must realise that the words used by a Judge 
in any particular case have reference to the facts in that 
case ; you should therefore state the facts in that case 
before quoting the exact words of the Judge. Occasionally 
I find people saying that the Lord Chancellor in such a 
case said such and such a thing; but you cannot tear 
his words out of their context and apply them, without 
qualification, to any other case. As a matter of fact 
one of the most difficult things a lawyer has to do is to 
extract the principle—what is called the ratio decidendi— 
from a case. Too much will not be expected of you in 
this direction, but you will gain nothing whatever by 
quoting the words of a Judge, however eminent he may 
have been, unless you indicate the nature of the case 
in which he used those words. 


Another point about your opening. You probably 
have a shrewd idea of the kind of argument which the 
Inspector will set up against yours. Different people 
have different methods, and there are exceptions to all 
rules, but my opinion is that in 99 cases out of a 100 
it is a mistake to anticipate the arguments of the other 
side. Make your own case. Bring out the points that 
support your view, and in your opening ignore the things 
which you know can be said against you. The Inspector 
is not likely to fail to bring these out when his turn comes, 
but you are given an opportunity to reply to him. You 
must, of course, be prepared, as far as possible, to deal 
with his arguments, but the time to do this is in your 
reply, not in your opening. 

If in your opening you have to refer to a lot of figures, 
anything in the nature of an account, it is a great con- 
venience and saves a lot of time if you bring copies and 
hand them in to the Commissioners, who will then find 
it much easier to follow your argument. If you rely 
upon documents you should hand them in after you have 
referred to them, and again it helps if you have copies, 
or extracts of the relevant parts, for the use of the 
Commissioners. 

EVIDENCE. 

When you have finished your opening, the next step 
is to adduce evidence in support of your case. In many 
cases there is no dispute as to the facts, and the Inspector 
may be satisfied to accept your statement of them as 
far as the statement goes. On the other hand, you should 
remember that the assessment having been made, the 
burden is upon you as the person disputing it to displace 
it, not upon the Inspector to sustain it. (Belfour v. 
Mace, 13 Tax Cases 539.) If therefore your statement is 
disputed, and you have not your client or some other 
person present to give evidence, you run a risk of having 
the case decided against you for want of satisfactory 
evidence. As a matter of fact, where they think such a 
decision would occason hardship the Commissioners 
will generally grant an adjournment to give you another 
opportunity of bringing your evidence. You cannot be 
sure of this, however, and even if an adjournment is 


granted, you have to bear in mind sect. 25 of the Finance 
Act, 1926, under which a provisional confirmation may 
be made by virtue of which your client will have to 
pay the tax subject to adjustment on the final deter- 
mination of the appeal. 


Perhaps I should say a word as to the method of adduc- 
ing evidence. Although the Commissioners have power 
to require evidence to be given on oath, it is seldom 
they require this. Let us suppose you have your client 
present and that you have stated the facts in your opening. 
A very common practice is simply to say to him: ‘* You 
have heard my statement of the facts, is that statement 
correct ?"’ On this being answered in the affirmative, 
it is left to the Inspector to cross-examine him, and ask 
questions to bring out further facts. The Commissioners 
or their Clerk may also ask questions to elucidate the 
matter. 

You Can RE-EXAMINE. 


When your evidence is finished it is the Inspector's 
turn, and you must listen. I want to emphasise that 
“ listen.” No doubt he will say things which you will 
find provocative and you will want to interrupt, but 
don’t. Instead of that make a note to remind you to 
deal with the point in your reply ; make a note also of 
the various points he makes. It frequently happens 
that there is misapprehension, and his statement may 
show that he has got a mistaken idea of the facts. The 
Inspector is entitled to adduce evidence either by docu- 
ments or by calling witnesses. It is not often that he 
calls a witness, but if and when he does you are entitled 
to cross-examine. If he puts in documents you are 
entitled to inspect them before replying. 


Your Repty. 


In a difficult case your reply is the testing time. No 
doubt you will have been able to anticipate a good deal 
of the Inspector’s arguments, and to have your mind 
made up as to the nature of the reply. But there is 
still room for the exercise of discretion. Generally there 
is one main contention on each side with a number of 
smaller issues. You have to make up your mind whether 
you are going to follow the Inspector down every road 
he may have entered or whether there is one strong point 
on your side upon which it will be best to bank, to the 
exclusion of all else. Circumstances vary, of course, 
but if you have a strong point my own opinion is that 
it is best to emphasise this rather than run the risk of 
confusing the issue by dwelling upon an inconvenient 
number of small points which probably have very little 
bearing on the issue. 


Tue DECISION. 


When you have finished your reply the Commissioners 
will either confer amongst themselves, and then the Chair- 
man will tell you their decision, or they may ask you and 
the Inspector to retire while they consider the matter 
in private. In the latter event you will presently be 
invited to go back and hear their decision. I hope that 
whenever you are in the right the decision will be in your 
favour; but it may not be. Commissioners and their 
clerks are human and make mistakes, or at any rate 
what the High Court think are mistakes. If the decision 
is against you and you want to keep open the right to 
appeal to the Court, you must remember there and then 
to express dissatisfaction with the decision as being 
erroneous in law. This costs you nothing, as you need not 
pursue the matter further. If you do want to carry it 
further, you must within 21 days write to the Clerk to 
the Commssioners requiring him to state a case and 
enclosing £1. 
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FuRTHER PROCEDURE AND APPEALS TO CouRT. 

Although it goes beyond the title of my talk, you may 
like to know what happens next in such circumstances. 
The Clerk drafts a case which sets out the facts admitted 
_ or proved and indicates the nature of the contentions 
on either side, and states the question to be decided by 
the Court. You will find an example in almost every 
report of a tax case in the High Court. Although the 
Clerk is, so far as I know, under no obligation to let 
you see the case before it is signed, as a matter of practice 
he submits the draft to both sides for their comments, 
and when it is finally settled it is signed by the Com- 
missioners. At that stage it will get into the hands of 
solicitors, if not there already, so I need not pursue it 
further. 

You will know that there is no appeal from the decision 
of the Commissioners except on points of law. Their 
decision upon questions of fact is conclusive, at any rate 
if there was any evidence at all on the point. Of course, 
if the Commissioners find something to be a fact as to 
which there was no evidence at all, an appeal would lie 
to the High Court, but where there is evidence the Court 
will not disturb the Commissoners’ finding of facts, 
even if the Court would on the same evidence have come 
to a different conclusion. In this connection a curious 
state of affairs arose recently. There was an appeal 
to the General Commissioners against an assessment on 
profits under Schedule ‘** D.”’ The case for the appellant 
was that he did not carry on any trade or business and 
that the sums assessed represented the proceeds of 
realisation of a capital asset. Everything turned upon 
the question of whether in fact the appellant had carried 
on a trade or business. For various reasons it was very 
late in the year before the appeal was heard, but 
eventually the General Commissioners found as a fact 
that the appellant was carrying on a business. For the 
subsequent year a like assessment had been made, and 
the appellant appealed this time to the Special Commis- 
sioners. It so happened that his appeal was heard by the 
Special Commissioners within a very few weeks of the de- 
cision of the General Commissioners for the previous year. 
On identical evidence the Special Commissioners found 
as a fact that there was no trade or business, but merely 
the realisation of a capital asset. In the one case the 
taxpayer required a case to be stated for the High Court 
and in the other the Crown required a case to be stated. 
I was very curious to see what would happen. There 
was undoubtedly evidence to justify both findings. 
It was not lack of evidence, but a different view taken 
by different people of the same evidence ; and the point 
which raised my curiosity was how the High Court would 
deal with this state of affairs. It seemed to me the 
Court would be bound by the findings of both sets of 
Commissioners, although they contradicted each other, 
and that in the one case they would find for the Crown 
and in the other for the taxpayer, which would not be 
particularly satisfactory for anybody. What I rather 
gather did happen was that both appeals were with- 
drawn, it being realised there was nothing to be gained 
by going to the High Court with two cases which would 
simply cancel each other out. If the transactions con- 
tinue no doubt the taxpayer will take care that his appeal 
is to that body of Commissioners which happened to take 
the more favourable view of his case. 

I now want to say a word or two about some of the 
more common questions upon which applications or 
appeals are made to the General Commissioners. 

It will sometimes happen that a client will not bring 
you his notice of assessment until after the 21 days 
allowed for appeal have expired. In such circumstances 


you have to consider sect. 136 (3) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918, which provides in effect that if it be shown 
to the satisfaction of the General Commissioners that 
owing to absence, sickness or other reasonable cause 
any person had been prevented from appealing in due 
time. they may admit a late appeal. The words you will 
observe are “absence, sickness or other reasonable 
cause.” I have sometimes heard an Inspector of Taxes 
argue that the ejusdem generis principle .applies, that is 
to say, that the reasonable cause must be something of 
the same kind as absence or sickness. In my experience, 
however, the General Commissioners are usually willing 
to give a fairly wide interpretation to the words 
‘* reasonable cause,’ and if any decent kind of excuse 
is forthcoming, an application is not hopeless. I have 
even known an application granted after the tax had 
been paid on its being clearly proved that during the 
21 days the applicant was ill and for some time afterwards 
whilst still in poor health had special difficulties with 
her business, and paid the tax to keep things going until 
she could get time to look into the matter. This was 
perhaps an extreme case, but shows that the Commissioners 
have sympathy with and will do their best to help a 
taxpayer when they are convinced he is honest and 
straightforward. 

It is to be observed that the time that matters is the 
21 days after receipt of the notice of assessment. If 
there was a reasonable cause for not appealing within 
that time, there is nothing in the Act which prevents 
the Commissioners from admitting a late appeal, even 
if it be shown that the cause which prevented the appeal 
during the 21 days has long since come to an end. You 
will observe, however, that they are not bound in any 
case to grant an extension, and if there has been long 
neglect which is unexplained since the absence, sickness 
or other cause came to an end, the Commissioners would 
probably hold it unreasonable to admit a late appeal. 


Another kind of application is perhaps the most frequent 
of all. Many cases are put down for hearing by the 
Commissioners because either the appellant or his 
accountant has failed to deliver proper accounts. The 
accountant then comes before the Commissioners and 
applies for an adjournment to enable accounts to be 
furnished. The Inspector in reply tells the Commissioners 
how many applications he has already made for the 
accounts, and argues that a more than sufficient time has 
already been allowed, and presses for the assessment to 
be confirmed. Very often the decision of the Com- 
missioners in such circumstances is that they will adjourn 
the hearing for a specified number of days or weeks, to 
enable accounts to be furnished, failing which the assess- 
ment is confirmed. I have heard it suggested that such 
a decision is irregular, and could not be upheld, but my 
own opinion is that it is perfectly sound. What it means 
is that the Commissioners are saying, ‘‘ On the information 
before us the appeal fails and the assessment stands. 
We shall not, however, treat our decision as made and 
entered, but will keep the matter open for the specified 
period, and if you deliver accounts within that time, 
we will continue this appeal, if this should prove necessary.” 
The authority for this opinion is Hunt & Co. v. Joly 
(14 T.C. 165). 


The last kind of case which I propose to mention is 
the one which sometimes happens where the accountant 
has been employed to get out accounts and has done his 
best on the material available, but for some reason is 
unwilling to certify the accounts. You will know that 
there are many occasions when you may be reasonably 
satisfied that the accounts you have prepared show the 
result of the trading, but for want of vouchers or some- 
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thing of that kind, you are unable to give a certificate. 
The kind of argument which the Inspector frequently 
addresses to the Commissioners in such circumstances 
is based upon gross purchases, and he tells the Com- 
missioners that the average percentage of profit in that 
kind of case is so and so, and that your figure gives a 
much less percentage. His contention is that as there 
are no certified accounts the assessment ought not to be 
reduced below the average. Now to such an argument 
it is not enough to reply merely that the subject has to 
be taxed upon what he does make and not upon what 
he ought to make. This is perfectly true as far as it 
goes, but remember the question before the Commis- 
sioners is : ‘* How much does he make?” If, therefore, 
you have reason to believe that the profit shown by 
uncertified accounts is less than the average percentage 
of profit in the particular trade concerned, you should 
be prepared with an explanation. It may be that your 


client is a poor salesman, that he does not buy as well 
as might be expected, that owing to lack of available 
capital he is not able to pay promptly and thus secure 
discounts. He may be the kind of man who does not 
attend to his business regularly and promptly. At 
any rate you should be prepared with some kind of ex- 
planation, if any is available. 


INCOME TAX 
Exemption Claims under Section 46. 


The following notice, dated October 15th, has been 
issued by the Inland Revenue Department regarding 
claims to exemption from United Kingdom Income Tax 
in respect of interest on United Kingdom Government 
securities issued with the condition as to exemption from 
taxation mentioned in Sect. 46 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918 :— 

1. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue draw attention 
to the fact that the exemption from United Kingdom 
income tax under sect. 46 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, 
applies only if the securities are in the beneficial ownership 
of a person not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, 
and give notice that they do not regard the condition of 
beneficial ownership as being fulfilled in the case of what 
are known as “ bondwashing”’ transactions where the 
person not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom has 
acquired coupons in consequence of an arrangement 
under which he undertakes to buy securities cum dividend 
and sell them back ex dividend. 

2. The forms of claim to exemption have been revised* 
so as to require from the claimant, in addition to the usual 
declarations, a further declaration to the effect that the 
coupons have not been acquired by persons on whose 
behalf exemption is claimed in pursuance of any contract 
or arrangement for the purchase cum dividend and re-sale 
ex dividend of the bonds from which the coupons are 
derived or of substitute bonds of like amount. 

A statement will also be required as to the dates of 
acquisition of the bonds where they have not been con- 
tinuously held since the last due date of the interest 
or dividends. 

3. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue reserve the 
right to require any claimant for exemption to supplement 
any declarations made by him, or on his behalf, by such 
further evidence as they may require to satisfy them 
that the conditions for exemption are fulfilled. 

* Copies of the revised forms of claim may be obtained 
from the offices of the Inspector of Foreign and Colonial 
Dividends at York House, 23, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
or at 19, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, or at the Inland 
Revenue Office, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Gubditors. 


[South African Eastern Branch] 

The eighth annual general meeting of the above Branch 
was held at Durban on July 24th, when there were 
present: Mr. G. E. Noyce, Mr. A. H. Berend, Mr. P. M. 
George, Mr. D. Mackeurtan, Mr. L. Knight, Mr. F. H. 
Whittle, Mr. W. R. Fraser (Hon. Secretary). 

Mr. Noyce was elected Chairman of the meeting, 
owing to the absence of the chairman of the Branch, 
Mr. A. E. Hurley, who had been unfortunately detained 
at a business conference. 

The balance sheet and revenue and expenditure account, 
which had lain for the inspection of members at the 
oflice of the Hon. Secretary, were read, as was also the 
auditor’s report. The report of the Committee for the 
year had been circularised to members. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, stated that as set out in the report, the 
Eastern Branch, during the year under review, had suffered 
a great loss by the death of Mr. H. O. Berend. He also 
referred to the death of Sir James Martin, and eulogized 
the work which he had done for the Society. The Chair- 
man stated that he did not think the report of the Com- 
mittee called for any further comment by him. He 
wished, however, to congratulate Mr. R. G. H. Burns, 
clerk to Mr. A. J. Bonella, of Messrs. Wadley, Wood 
and Bonella, who obtained a bracketed first certificate 
of merit at the last final examination. He also desired 
to congratulate Mr. C. J. Mun-Gavin, clerk to Messrs. 
Compton & Horne, who received a second certificate of 
merit at the same examination. 

Mr. F. H. Whittle seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report and accounts, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. F. E. Osborn was re-elected auditor for the ensuing 
year. 

The meeting unanimously confirmed the action of the 
Committee in appointing Mr. P. M. George and Mr. A. H. 
Berend as members of the Eastern Committee. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEE. 

The Chairman stated that in terms of the Constitution 
of the Branch, Mr. T. C. Mitchell, Mr. W. J. O’Brien 
and A. H. Berend retired. These gentlemen were eligible 
and offered themselves for re-election. As there were no 
other nominations the Chairman declared these gentlemen 
members of the Committee for the ensuing three years. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
W. Murray Smith & Berend for the use of their board- 
room throughout the year for Committee meetings and 
also for the holding of the annual general meeting. 

The Chairman stated that although the report of the 
committee placed on record the appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. W. R. Fraser, the Hon. Secretary, 
he would like to propose that the meeting pass a resolution 
confirming the remarks contained in the report in this 
connection. This resolution was formally seconded by 
Mr. Knight, and carried unanimously. 

Report, 

Eighth annual report of the Eastern Committee pre- 
sented to the members at the annual general meeting 
on July 24th. 

Annual Accounts.—The balance sheet and revenue 
and expenditure account of the Branch have been open 
for the inspection of members. 

The excess of revenue over expenditure, for the year 
to December 31st, 1935, amounts to £21 2s. 1d. This is 
less than that of the previous year. 
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Obituary.—The Committee very much regret to report 
that during the year under review the death occurred of 
Mr. H. O. Berend. Mr. Berend had been a member of 
the Eastern Committee since its inception. By his death 
the Society as a whole, and particularly the South African 
Eastern Branch, have lost a very staunch supporter. 

Examinations.—The usual examinations of the Society 
were held in May and November, 1935. The entries and 
results were as follows :— 


Sat. Passed. 
Preliminary Examination 1 1 
Intermediate Examination “am 4 
Final Examination 6 1 


Membership.—The total number of members over 
whom your Committee has jurisdiction was at December 
81st, 1934, 58. During the year under review one member 
died and four members were transferred to another 
register, while four new members were elected. The 
total membership in Natal, therefore, as at December 31st, 
1935, was 57, made up as follows :— 

Fellows om es oa — 
Associates .. -_ ie a a 


Accountancy Profession Commission.—As mentioned in 
last year’s Report, the Commission, which was set up by 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to enquire 
into and report on the Accountancy Profession in South 
Africa, reported towards the end of the year under review. 
The Report of the Commission and the Draft Bill which 
the Commission proposed should be introduced into the 
next Parliament have received, and are still receiving, 
the careful consideration of the Eastern Committee and 
the other Branches of the Society in South Africa. 


Sir James Martin.—As no doubt all members are aware, 
the Society suffered during the year under review a great 
loss by the death of Sir James Martin. The work which 
Sir James Martin did for the Society is well known to 
all Incorporated Accountants, so that it is not necessary 
in this Report to elaborate upon it. The Council of the 
Society, however, decided to establish a memorial to the 
late Sir James Martin as a tribute to his work for the 
Society and to the affection in which he was held by all 
Incorporated Accountants. The purpose of the Memorial 
Fund is to raise a sum of money which will bear Sir 
James Martin’s name and which will be handed to the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund. 


Members in Natal have already been circularised by 
the Secretary of the Society, but the Eastern Committee 
desire in their annual report to bring the Sir James Martin 
Memorial Fund again before members. If any member 
has not yet forwarded a donation to this Fund, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Branch will be very grateful 
if he will forward it to him so that he may remit it to 
London. The Eastern Committee earnestly trust that 
all members resident in Natal will contribute a donation 
so that the Memorial Fund may be a fitting one to com- 
memorate the name of Sir James Martin. 


Membership of Committee.—At the last annual general 
meeting three vacancies occurred on the Committee. 
Mr. N. E. O. Jones and Mr. G. E. L. Horne were elected 
to fill two of the vacancies that occurred, and at the first 
Committee Meeting of the Branch held after that meeting, 
Mr. P. M. George was elected to fill the remaining place. 

During the year Mr. A. H. Berend was appointed to 
the vacancy created by the death of his father, Mr. H. O. 
Berend. 

You will be asked at the annual general meeting to 
confirm the appointment of Mr. P. M. George and Mr. 
A. H. Berend. 


The following members of the Committee retire in terms 
of the Constitution of the Branch, but are eligible and 
offer themselves for re-election: Mr. T. C. Mitchell, 
Mr. W. J. O’Brien, Mr. A. H. Berend. 

Benevolent Fund.—Last year at the annual general 
meeting you voted a sum of 20 guineas to the Fund, and 
you will be asked again this year, if you think fit, to vote 
a further amount. Your Committee would like to point 
out that members resident in Natal are entitled to receive 
benefit from the Benevolent Fund in London, should 
occasion arise. 

Audit.—You will be called upon to vote the remunera- 
tion for the past year’s audit carried out by Mr. F. E. 
Osborn. 

Mr. Osborn retires, but is eligible and offers himself 
for re-election as auditor to the Branch. 

Honorary Secretary.—Your Committee desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the services given by Mr. 
W. R. Fraser during the year in his capacity as Honorary 
Secretary of the Branch. 


@bituarp. 


JOB FOOKS. 

We regret to announce the death, on October 18th, of 
Mr. J. Fooks, F.S.A.A., at the age of 61. Mr. Fooks 
was senior partner of Messrs. J. Fooks & Sons, Cardiff, 
and had been a member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors for thirty years. He com- 
menced public practice in 1908. For some years he was in 
partnership with his former employer, the late Mr. C. M. 
Berkeley, F.S.A.A., a Past-President of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. Subsequently his sons, Mr. W. J. Fooks, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. H. C. Fooks, A.S.A.A., were admitted to partner- 
ship. Mr. Job Fooks rendered many services to the 
South Wales District Society, especially as Honorary 
Auditor from 1912 to 1933. He also held several company 
directorates and secretaryships, and was trustee of the 
Hope Baptist Church. 


JOHN BROOKS NEWPORT. 

We record with regret that Mr. J. B. Newport, A.S.A.A., 
a partner of Messrs. J. Herbert Haley, Son & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, Bradford, died on September 3rd, 
at the age of 53. Mr. Newport entered the service of 
his uncle, Mr. James Herbert Haley, F.S.A.A., in 1907. 
The firm was founded in 1932, when Mr. John Herbert 
Haley and Mr. Newport were taken into partnership. 
Mr. Newport became a member of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors in 1912. 


Reception and Dance at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. 

The second function in the programme arranged for 
London members of the Society is to be a reception and 
dance at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on Friday, 
November 6. 

The Chairman, Mr. Edward Baldry, F.S.A.A., and Mrs. 
Baldry, will receive guests and members from 8.30 to 
9 p.m., and Marius B. Winter and his Band will provide 
music for dancing until 1.30 a.m. 

Members of the London and District Society are invited 
to take this opportunity of bringing guests to Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. Applications for tickets, price 10s. 6d. 
each, should be made to the Secretary, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Embankment, W.C.2. 
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Income Tax as Affecting Companies 
and Company Secretaries. 


A Lecrure delivered to the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Birmingham and District Society by 


Mr. C. C. BENSTED, 
Inspector of Taxes, Birmingham. 


Mr. BenstTED said: At the outset I wish to make 
the usual disclaimer. I am not here in pursuance of my 
official duties as an inspector of taxes, and it should be 
clearly understood that in this paper I am expressing 
my own views, and not necessarily the considered views 
of the Inland Revenue Department. 

The subject for consideration to-night is, in its broad 
outlines, a fairly simple one. How does income tax 
affect companies ? One answer is that it affects them 
disagreeably and indeed in this, as in most other ways, 
companies are in much the same position as other classes 
of taxpayers. There is judicial authority for the assertion 
that income tax is, in its essence, a tax on income, and 
broadly speaking tax is assessable on income to the same 
extent and according to the same rules, whether that 
income belongs to an individual, a trustee, a partnership, 
a Municipal or other Local Authority, a Society, or a 
Company. 

Rule 1 of the General Rules applicable to Schedules A, 
B, C, D and E—Income Tax Act, 1918, is as follows :— 
““Every body of persons shall be chargeable to tax in 
like manner as any person is chargeable under the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

Then again, Rule 1 of the Miscellaneous Rules applicable 
to Schedule D provides :—‘‘ Tax under this Schedule 
shall be charged on and paid by the persons or bodies 
of persons receiving or entitled to the income in respect 
of which tax under this Schedule is hereinbefore directed 
to be charged.” 

The charging sections therefore specifically mention 
‘** bodies of persons,” and sect. 237 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918, defines ** Body of persons *’ in these words :-— 
“* Body of persons’ means any body politic, corporate 
or collegiate, and any company, fraternity, fellowship 
and society of persons whether corporate or not 
corporate.” 

It will be observed that in the foregoing, there is an 
apparent distinction between “ persons”’ and “ bodies 
of persons,” from which it might be inferred that the 
term ‘* person ’’ does not include a ‘* body of persons.” 
This is not necessarily the case. In the Income Tax 
Acts the term “ person” is sometimes employed in its 
primary sense as signifying an individual—sometimes 
in its wider sense to include a * body of persons ’’— 
the meaning in any particular case depending on the 
context. For example, sect. 34 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, allows relief—‘‘ Where any person sustains a loss 
in any trade, profession, employment or vocation.” 
Here, though the relief is not in terms extended to bodies 
of persons, it is regarded as applicable to companies 
as well as to individuals. Again, sect. 36 of the Income 
Tax Act of 1918 allows, inter alia, relief in respect of 
bank interest, paid by a “ person,” but the relief is not 
limited to individuals. Many other instances could, of 
course, be quoted. 

But while in discussing income tax in relation to com- 
panies it is necessary to emphasize that companies are, 
in general, liable in the same way and to the same extent 
as individuals, our chief object is to consider the cases 
in which the position of the company differs from that 


of the other taxpayers. Some of these cases will now be 
alluded to briefly. 
EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 

Sect. 33 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, allows relief 
to assurance companies carrying on life assurance business, 
to savings banks, and to any company whose business 
consists mainly in the making of investments and the 
principal part of whose income is dervied therefrom. 
I do not propose to discuss the section in detail or to 
define strictly the nature and extent of the relief granted. 
The section is, however, interesting, inasmuch as it does 
give to certain companies an advantage not enjoyed 
by the individual. For instance an investment trust 
company within this definition can obtain relief from 
taxation in respect of expenses of management, but the 
private investor cannot ordinarily claim any deduction 
for the expense of managing his investments, other than 
investments consisting of real estate in this country. 


SUR-TAX. 

Here also a company may enjoy immunity from 
taxation not shared by the individual. Most of you are 
painfully aware that an individual with an annual income 
in excess of £2,000 has to pay a deferred instalment of 
income tax known as sur-tax. This additional tax is 
payable by an individual whether the income is expended 
or whether it is saved. A company, on the other hand, 
is not chargeable to sur-tax. The income of a company 
distributed or paid away to individuals must, of course, 
be taken into account in determining the sur-tax liability 
of the individual concerned, but the undistributed income 
of a company is not ordinarily brought into charge to 
sur-tax. This immunity may represent a very sub- 
stantial benefit to the shareholders of a company, since 
the value of their shares may be very greatly enhanced 
by a systematic building up of reserves. It may be 
objected that so long as the undistributed income remains 
in the pocket of the company, and is not transferred to 
the pocket of the shareholder, such income cannot be 
regarded as belonging to the individual. That, of course, 
is true ; but a shareholder could, in many instances, secure 
his original capital together with his share of the undis- 
tributed income by the sale of his shares. To meet this 
somewhat anomalous position special provisions were 
introduced in the Finance Act of 1922. These empower 
the Special Commissioners, in certain cases, to treat the 
whole or part of the undistributed income of certain 
companies as if it had, in fact, been distributed, and 
provides for the collection from the company of the 
sur-tax appropriate to such undistributed income. I 
do not propose to go into this matter in any detail—the 
special provisions apply to private companies only 
which are under the control of not more than five persons, 
and in which the number of shareholders is not more 
than fifty. I cannot, however, attempt to-night a precise 
statement of the law as affecting companies in relation 
to sur-tax. The main provisions will be found in sect. 21, 
Finance Act, 1922, sects. 31 and 82 and 42, Finance 
Act, 1927, and sect. 18, Finance Act, 1928. 


DrEDUCTION OF TAX FROM DivIDENDs. 

Rule 20 of the General Rules applicable to Schedules A, 
B, C, D and E, Income Tax Act, 1918, provides :— 
** The profits or gains to be charged on any body of persons 
shall be computed in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act on the full amount of the same before any 
dividend thereof is made in respect of any share, right 
or title thereto, and the body of persons paying such 
dividend shall be entitled to deduct the tax appropriate 
thereto.” 

This rule should not be confused with the preceding 
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rule—-No. 19—which deals with the deduction of tax 
from any yearly interest of money, annuity or other 
annual payment payable either as a charge on any 
property of the person paying the same by virtue of any 
deed, or will or otherwise, or as a reservation thereout, 
or as a personal debt or obligation by virtue of any 
contract. 

The deduction of tax from dividends is a matter of 
considerable importance and interest to companies and 
company secretaries, and I propose to spend a few 
minutes in dealing with the subject. Let us glance 
first at the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913. 
It will not be necessary to quote this Act in eatenso. 
The preamble is as follows :—** An act to give statutory 
effect for a limited period to resolutions varying or renew- 
ing taxation, and to make provision with respect to 
payments and deductions made on account of any 
temporary tax between the dates of the expiration and 
renewal of the tax.” 


In case you may be somewhat sceptical, I may add 
that the income tax is a temporary tax, and is so defined 
in this Act. Generally speaking, statutory force is given 
for a limited period to a resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Commons, 
whether such resolution merely reimposes the expiring 
tax or varies it. Sect. 2 of this Act legalises any payment 
or deduction made on account of a temporary tax within 
one month after the date of the expiration of the tax, 
if the payment or deduction would have been a legal 
payment or deduction if the tax had not expired. If, 
however, a resolution is not passed by the House of 
Commons or by the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House of Commons (if that Committee is a Com- 
mittee of the whole House) within that month for the 
renewal of the tax, or if such a resolution is passed within 
that month, but ceases to have statutory effect, any 
money so paid or deducted is to be repaid or made good, 
and if the tax is ultimately renewed at a different rate, or 
with modifications, any amount paid or deducted which 
could not properly have been paid or deducted under the 
new conditions affecting the tax is to be repaid or made 
good. 

Having noted the machinery devised to bridge the 
gap whilst a temporary tax is in abeyance, let us proceed 
to consider the complications which ensue when the rate 
of tax is decreased or increased. But before doing so 
let us note that a distinction requires to be drawn between 
preference dividends and other dividends. Preference 
dividends—in this connection—are defined in sect. 12, 
sub-sect. 4, Finance Act, 1930, as follows :—‘‘ In this 
section the expression ‘ preference dividend’ means :— 


(a) A dividend payable on a preferred share at a fixed 
gross rate per cent; or 

**(b) Where a dividend is payable on a preferred share 
partly at a fixed gross rate per cent. and partly 
at a variable rate, such part of that dividend as 
is payable at a fixed gross rate per cent. 


and the expression ‘share’ includes stock.” Having 
noted the distinction between preference and other 
dividends, we will now glance at sect. 211, sub-sect. 2 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918, which is as follows :— 
** Any person liable to pay any rent, interest or annuity, 
or to make any other annual payment, shall be authorised 
to make any deduction on account of tax for any year 
of assessment which he has failed to make previously 
to the passing of the Act imposing the tax for that year, 
or to make up any deficiency in any such deduction 
which has been so made, on the occasion of the next 
payment of the rent, interest or annuity, or making 


of the other annual payment after the passing of the 
Act so imposing the tax, in addition to any other deduc- 
tion which he may be by law authorised to make, and 
shall also be entitled, if there is no future payment from 
which the deduction may be made, to recover the sum 
which might have been deducted as if it were a debt due 
from the person as against whom the deduction could 
originally have been made if the Act imposing tax for 
the year had been in force.” : 

The foregoing provisions which do not in terms cover 
dividends, are made applicable to preference dividends 
by sect. 12, sub-sect. 2 of the Finance Act, 1930. 

We now come to the provisions applicable when the 
standard rate of income tax is decreased. These will 
be found in sect. 12, sub-sect. 1 of the Finance Act, 1930, 
and are as follows :—‘‘If in any year of assessment a 
resolution having statutory effect under the Provisional 
Collection of Taxes Act, 1913, provides for the charging 
of income tax at a standard rate lower than that charged 
for the previous year, the following provisions shall 
have effect with respect to deductions in respect of income 
tax by any body corporate, under Rule 19 of the General 
Rules from payments of interest on any of its securities, 
or under Rule 20 of the General Rules from payments of 
preference dividends on any of its shares—- 

“(a) any deduction, which was made before the ex- 
piration of one month from the passing of the 
resolution and which would if the tax had been 
renewed at the rate imposed for the previous 
vear have been a legal deduction, shall be deemed 
to be a deduction rendered legal by sect. 2 of 
the said Act, and the said sect. 2 shall, subject 
to the provisions of this section, apply accord- 
ingly ; 

*(b) any over-deduction to be made good under the 
said sect. 2 may be made good by a reduction of 
the amount of tax deducted from the next pay- 
ment of like nature made on the security or share 
in question after the passing of the Act imposing 
the tax for the year ; 

* Provided that the foregoing provision shall not 
authorise the retention of any part of the amount 
over-deducted for more than one year from the 
passing of the Act so imposing the tax ; 

*(c) any amount made good under the said sect. 2 
shall— 

**(i) in the case of an over-deduction which is 
made good under paragraph (b) of this 
sub-section, enure to the benefit of the 
person entitled to the payment on the 
occasion of which the over-deduction is made 
good; and 

(ii) in any other case, enure to the benefit of 
the person entitled to the security or share 
in question at the date when the amount is 
made good, 

‘irrespective, in either case, of whether or not 
he is the person who was entitled to the payment. 
or to the security or share, at the date when the 
original deduction was made.” 

You will note that this sub-section, so far as it applies 

. to dividends, applies to preference dividends only. 

Sect. 12, sub-sect. 3, Finance Act, 1930, deals with 
dividends other than preference dividends, and is as 
follows :—‘t Where on payment of a dividend (not being 
a preference dividend within the meaning of this section). 
income tax has, under Rule 20 of the General Rules. 
been deducted therefrom by reference to a standard 
rate of tax greater or less than the standard rate for the 
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year in which the dividend became due, the net amount 
received shall, for all the purposes of the Income Tax 
Acts, be deemed to represent income of such an amount 
as would, after deduction of tax by reference to the 
standard rate last-mentioned, be equal to the net amount 
received, and for the said purposes there shall in respect 
of that income be deemed to have been paid by deduction 
tax of such an amount as is equal to the amount of tax 
on that income computed by reference to the standard 
rate last-mentioned.” 

You will note that the general effect of the various 
provisions I have quoted is to treat the income from 
dividends other than preference dividends as if such 
dividends had been paid ‘* free of tax.”” In other words, 
the income of the shareholders is deemed to be such 
an amount as after deduction of tax at the new rate 
will leave the actual net amount received. You will 
recollect moreover that this applies also to such part, 
if any, of a preference dividend as is not payable at 
a fixed gross rate percent. As regards preference dividends 
or such part of preference dividends as are paid at a 
fixed gross rate per cent., the scheme of the Acts is to 
rectify any over-deduction of tax when paying the next 
dividend or by repayment as the case may require. 
Where, owing to an increase in the standard rate of tax, 
there has been an under-deduction power is given, as 
we have already seen, by sect. 211 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918, as supplemented by sect. 12, sub-sect. 2, 
Finance Act, 1930, to rectify the under-deduction or to 
recover the sum which might have been deducted. 

Dominion Tax Relief. 

Under the heading of ‘*‘ Deduction of tax from divi- 
dends,”’ there are two other matters to which attention 
should be drawn. The first is concerned with Dominion 
income tax relief. Sect. 27, sub-sect. 5 of the Finance 
Act, 1920, provides :—‘*‘ Where under Rule 20 of the 
General Rules applicable to Schedules A, B, C, D and E, 
a body of persons is entitled to deduct income tax from 
any dividends, tax shall not in any case be deducted 
at a rate exceeding the rate of the United Kingdom 
income tax as reduced by any relief from that tax give 
under this section in respect of any payment of Dominion 


income tax.” 
Dividends Out of Capital. 

The second, which is very important, deals, inter alia, 
with dividends paid out of capital, and is to be found 
in sect. 7 of the Finance Act, 1931, as follows :—‘* The 
provisions of Rule 20 of the General Rules, which authorise 
the deduction of the appropriate tax from any dividend 
paid by a body of persons, shall, in relation to a dividend 
paid by any body of persons, whether before or after the 
commencement of this Act, be construed as authorising 
the deduction of tax from the full amount paid out of 
profits and gains of the said body which have been charged 
to tax or which, under the provisions of the Income 
Tax Acts, would fall to be included in computing the 
liabilty of the said body to assessment to tax for any year 
if the said provisions required the computation to be 
made by reference to the profits and gains of that year 
and not by reference to those of any other year or period. 

“Subject as hereinafter provided, a dividend paid 
by a body of persons, whether before or after the com- 
mencement of this Act, shall, to the extent to which 
it is paid out of such profits and gains as are mentioned 
in sub-sect. (1) of this section, be deemed, for all the 
purposes of the Income Tax Acts, to represent income of 
such an amount as would, after such deduction of tax 
as is authorised by the provisions of the said Rule 20, 
be equal to the net amount received : 

“ Provided that the provisions of this sub-section shall 


not apply to a preference dividend to which sect. 12 
of the Finance Act, 1930, applies, and shall have effect 
subject to the provisions of sub-sect. (3) of that section.” 


Sect. 39 of 1927. 

Before leaving the matter of dividends, I may perhaps 
allude to the alteration in the law effected by sect. 39 
of the Finance Act, 1927. 

“Such of the provisions of the Income Tax Acts as 
provide that income tax may be deducted from any 
payment at the rate or rates of tax in force during the 
period through which the payment was accruing due, 
or that there may be deducted from any dividend the 
tax appropriate thereto, or that a proportionate deduction 
of the tax charged shall be allowed by any person out 
of any produce or value payable to him, shall have effect 
as if they provided that tax may be deducted or shall 
be allowed at the standard rate for the year in which 
the amount payable becomes due.” 


ALLOWANCES AND RELIEFS. 

Earlier in this paper I alluded to certain general allow- 
ances and reliefs such as the allowance for bank interest 
paid and the relief in respect of trading losses. Some 
of these are allowable to persons, using the term “ person ” 
in its wider sense as including a ‘“ body of persons,” 
and therefore a company. There are, however, numerous 
reliefs to which a company is not, of course, entitled, 
such as the earned income relief, reduced rate relief, 
age relief and many others. The child allowance cannot 
be granted to even the most tender parent company. 
Allowances and reliefs of this nature are, in terms, granted 
to individuals and not to persons, and a company, though 
it might be within the term “ person,” is not an in- 
dividual. The use of the term individual is of com- 
paratively recent origin. In the Act of 1842 exemption 
was granted to “ persons *’ whose total income fell short 
of a certain amount. An attempt was made to establish 
the title of a limited company, and of an unincorporated 
association, to the exemption, but the Courts held in the 
cases of Mylam v. Market Harborough Advertiser Company 
and Curtis vy. Old Monkland Conservative Association 
that neither body was entitled to the exemption sought. 
These, of course, are rather ancient cases, but I mention 
the matter because within the past twelve months I 
have been forced to argue the point with an enterprising 
accountant. 

RESIDENCE OF COMPANY. 

This is a point on which very considerable difficulties 
may arise, but I cannot spare the time to go into the 
matter closely. A company can reside in more than one 
place. Generally speaking, a company resides at its 
registered office, but it may also reside elsewhere. One 
famous case was that of De Beers Consolidated Mines v. 
Howe. In that case the company was registered in 
South Africa, but it was held to be resident in the United 
Kingdom on the ground that the real control was 
exercised here in all the important business of the company 
except the actual mining operations. There have been 
numerous other cases concerning the residence of com- 
panies and the place at which business was carried on, 
but the whole question is very intricate, and a full dis- 
cussion cannot be entered into in the course of a general 
paper. 

DatTE oF COMMENCING TO TRADE. 

This is a small point which occasionally, as you all 
know, gives rise to difficulties. A company cannot, of 
course, trade or carry on business before the date of its 
incorporation. When a company acquires a business, 
the date of succession is normally the date of the vending 
agreement, but in exceptional circumstances it may be 
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either before or after the date of the vending agreement, 
if the actual transfer and control took effect earlier or 
later. 

Mutual TRADING. 

Before passing on to income tax as affecting company 
secretaries, I may allude briefly to the changes in the 
law effected by sect. 31 of the Finance Act, 1933. Sub- 
sect. (1) of sect. 31, is as follows :— 

**In the application to any company or society of 
any provision or rule relating to profits or gains chargeable 
under Case 1 of Schedule D (which relates to trades) 
or under Rule 4 of the Rules applicable to Case 111 of 
Schedule D (which relates to the profits of certain cattle 
dealers and milk dealers) any reference to profits or gains 
shall be deemed to include a reference to a profit or 
surplus arising from transactions of the company or 
society with its members which would be included in 
profits or gains for the purposes of that provision or 
rule if those transactions were transactions with non- 
members, and the profit or surplus aforesaid shall be 
determined for the purposes of that provision or rule on 
the same principles as those on which profits or gains 
arising from transactions with non-members would be 
so determined.” 

IncomME Tax IN RELATION TO COMPANY SECRETARIES. 


Generally speaking, the secretary is bound to do all 
such acts in relation to the income tax affairs of his 
company as an individual is bound to do in relation to 
his own private tax affairs. Sect. 106 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918, defines the position as follows :— 

‘* The chamberlain or other officer acting as treasurer, 
auditor or receiver for the time being of any body of 
persons chargeable to tax, shall be answerable for doing 
all such acts as are required to be done under this Act, 
for the purpose of the assessment of such body and for 
payment of the tax, and for the purpose of the assess- 
ment of the officers and persons in the employment of 
such body : 

‘** Provided that, in the case of a company, the person 
so answerable shall be the secretary of the company or 
other officer (by whatever name called) performing the 
duties of secretary. 

‘* Every such officer as aforesaid may from time to 
time retain out of any money coming into his hands, on 
behalf of the body, so much thereof as is sufficient to 
pay the tax charged upon the body, and shall be 
indemnified for all such payments made in pursuance 
of this Act.” 

I shall now proceed to discuss briefly some of the more 
important duties that the secretary of the company 
is called upon to perform. 


PAYMENT OF TAX. 


This is dealt with in sect. 106, which I have just quoted. 
The secretary is responsible for payment of tax charged 
on a company, but can reimburse himself out of the 
company’s monies coming into his hands. 


RETURNS OF PROFITS OR GAINS. 
The secretary of the company is required to make all 
necessary returns. 
Sect. 207 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, provides :— 
*“*Any person who, on his own behalf or on behalf 
of another person or body of persons, delivers a state- 
ment of the amount of the annual value or profits on 
which any tax is chargeable, shall, so far as the same are 
respectively applicable, observe the rules and directions 
contained in the Fifth Schedule to this Act.” 
And the Fifth Schedule of the Income Tax Act, 1918, 


which enumerates the various statutory returns includes 
No. XVI, paragraph 5. 

“List containing the proper description of every 
body of persons, or trust, for which any person is answer- 
able under this Act: and where any such person is 
answerable under this Act for the tax to be charged in 
respect of the property or profits or gains of other persons, 
he shall deliver such lists as aforesaid, together with the 
required statements of such profits or gains.” 


RETURN OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Section 105 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, provides :— 

“Every employer, when required to do so by notice 
from an assessor, shall, within the time limited by the 
notice, prepare and deliver to the assessor a return 
containing— 

‘**(a) the names and places of residence of all persons 

employed by him; and 

‘**(b) the payments made to those persons in respect 

of that employment, except persons who are 
not employed in any other employment and 
whose remuneration in the employment for the 
year does not exceed £125, 
“and the provisions of this Act with respect to the 
failure to deliver lists, declarations, and statements, 
in accordance with a general or particular notice, shall 
apply to any such return : 

“Provided that an employer shall not be liable to 
any penalty for omitting from any such return the name 
or place of residence of any person employed by him 
and not employed in any other employment, if it appears 
to the general commissioners, on enquiry before them, 
that such person is entitled to total exemption from 
tax. 

*“* Where the employer is a body of persons, the 
secretary of the body, or other officer (by whatever name 
called) performing the duties of secretary, shall be deemed 
to be the employer for the purposes of this section, and 
any director of a company, or person engaged in the 
management of a company, shall be deemed to be a person 
employed. 

“This section shall extend, in the case of weekly 
wage-earners to whom the provisons of this Act as to 
(half-yearly) assessment apply, so as to enable returns 
to be required at such times and intervals as may be 
fixed by regulations made by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

** Where an employer is a body corporate (including 
a company), that body corporate shall be liable to a 
penalty for failure to deliver a return in pursuance of 
this section, as well as the secretary or other officer 
performing the duties of secretary of the body corporate.” 


DIVIDEND WARRANTS. 

Sect. 33 of the Finance Act, 1924, provides :— 

‘* Every warrant or cheque or other order drawn or 
made or purporting to be drawn or made, after the 
thirtieth day of November, 1924, in payment of any 
dividend or interest distributed by any company, being 
a company within the meaning of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, or a company created by letters 
patent or by or in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, 
shall have annexed thereto or be accompanied by a state- 
ment in writing showing— 

**(a) the gross amount which, after deduction of the 
income tax appropriate thereto, corresponds to 
the net amount actually paid; and 

**(b) the rate and the amount of income tax appro- 
priate to such gross amount; and 
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“(c) the net amount actually paid. 

“If a company fails to comply with the provisions of 
this section, the company shall, in respect of each offence, 
incur a penalty of ten pounds: 

“ Provided that the aggregate amount of any penalties 
imposed under this section on any company in respect 
of offences connected with any one distribution of divi- 
dends or interest shall not exceed one hundred pounds.” 


DEDUCTION OF TAX FROM ANNUAL CHARGES. 

Companies, like individuals in similar circumstances, 
must deduct tax from yearly interest of money, annuities 
and other annual payments, including patent royalties 
(Rules 19 and 21 of the General Rules applicable to 
Schedules A, B, C, D and E), and if these are not payable 
or not wholly payable out of profits and gains brought 
into charge, the person paying them must forthwith 
render an account to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
of the amount of tax so deducted, or of the amount 
deducted out of so much of the charges as is not paid out 
of profits and gains brought into charge. 

A company is also required to deduct tax from royalties 
or sums paid periodically for or in respect of a copyright 
where the usual place of abode of the owner of the copy- 
right is not within the United Kingdom. The definition 
of copyright and the relevant provisions will be found 
in sect. 25 of the Finance Act, 1927. Generally speaking, 
copyrights in cinematograph productions are not included, 

These, I think, are the principal duties of company 
secretaries in relation to income tax. 

In conclusion, I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer 
to a matter with which most of you are, of course, quite 
familiar, but which is nevertheless sometimes lost sight 
of or overlooked. I refer to the fact that a company is 
a distinct legal entity and must be dealt with as such. 
Where in the case of a private company the shares are 
held by a few persons and particularly when they are 
all in the beneficial ownership of a single person or family, 
the revenue authorities are not infrequently asked to 
treat the income or property of a company as if it were 
the income or property of the individual. I need hardly 
remind you perhaps that for income tax purposes a 
company is quite separate and distinct from the person 
or persons who own its shares. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES AND THE 
INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

A supplemental Charter has now been granted to the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries for the purpose of the 
fusion of that body with the Incorporated Secretaries’ 
Association, and the Privy Council have allowed amend- 
ments in the bye-laws of the Institute for the same 

. The fusion will be made effective as from a 
date to be agreed upon, notice of which will be given to 
the members in due course. By the terms of the fusion 
the two bodies become one under the present title of the 
Institute. Fellows and Associates of the Association 
will be admitted as Fellows and Associates of the Institute, 
and the registered students and articled clerks of the 
Association will be transferred to the studentship roll 
of the Institute. The hall and offices of the Chartered 
Institute at 6, London Wall, London, E.C., will be the 
headquarters of the combined body. 

The total membership of the combined body is 10,776, 
and the number of registered students and articled 
clerks is 12,282. 


FORTHCOMING REVENUE CASES. 


The following cases are on the lists for the Michaelmas. 


Sittings :— 

House or Lorps. 

Harrison (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. John Cronk & Sons,. 
Ltd. ; 

Court oF APPEAL. 

National Mortgage and Agency Co. of New Zealand v. 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Bower v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. New Sharlston 
Collieries Co., Ltd. 

His Majesty’s Attorney-General v. Cohen. 

Hughes (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. The Bank of New 
Zealand. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Lawrence 
Graham & Co. 

Bishop (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. Belfield. 

Shrewsbury v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Trinidad Petroleum Development Co., Ltd., v. The Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 

Wilson Box (Foreign Rights), Ltd. (in Liquidation), v 
Brice (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

Lyons v. Collins (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

Reed v. Cattermole (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Pearson. 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Pratt. 

Rhokana Corporation, Ltd., v. Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Kine’s Bencu Division. 
Cases STATED. 

Hailwood & Ackroyd, Ltd., and J. Frame (H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes). 

Sir Thomas D. Barlow, K.B.E., and the Commissioners. 
of Inland Revenue. 

Woodhouse & Co., Ltd., and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Evelyn Laye and C. Dodsworth (H.M. Inspector of Taxes).. 

Richard Hodgson Read and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Mrs. C. M. Benn and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Allied Newspapers, Ltd., and R. Hindsley (H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes). 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue and N. D. Cohen. 

John White’s Trust, Ltd. (in Liquidation), and the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 

Helen Palmer, Executrix of Richard Elliott Palmer (dec.), 
and Frederick Joseph Cattermole (H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes). 

L. K. Elmhirst and Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

F. Wilson (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) and J. K. Mannooch.. 

G. Dingley and H. C. MacNulty (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

British Salmson Aero Engines, Ltd., ona Commissioners. 
of Inland Revenue. 

The Trustees of Sir Harold A. Wernher’s Charitable Trust 
and Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Frederick Allen and Stephan Murray and H. A. Trehearne 
(H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 

F. O. G. Lloyd and S. W. Grand (H.M. Inspector of Taxes). 
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FINANCE Act, 1894. 


PETITION. 
The Executors of Mary Edith Piercy Taylor Smith (dec.) 
and Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
ENGLISH INFORMATIONS. 


Attorney-General v. Henry Dickinson and another. 
Attorney-General v. Sir Strati Ralli and others. 


The Co-ordination and Measurement 
of Municipal Costs. 


A Lecture delivered to the Institute of Municipal 
‘Treasurers and Accountants by 
MR. JOSEPH MONKHOUSE, F.C.W.A. 


Mr. MonkuousE said: It is of vital importance that a 
navigator should know the actual position of his ship 
before he plots a course which will bring the vessel to 
the desired destination. And in the same sense, I feel 
that we should report progress, present whereabouts, 
and any changes of outlook or conditions that may be 
apparent, before we try to agree on our future policy and 
ultimate aim in regard to municipal costs. 

I ended a previous paper by saying that the municipality 
was made for the ratepayer, not the ratepayer for the 
municipality. That seems to me to be an axiom to which 
neither the public representative nor the municipal officer, 
whatever may be his creed, class or position in the scheme 
of things, can possibly take exception. 

It must be agreed, therefore, that the interests of the 
ratepayer are paramount, and that the personal interests 
of the councillor or the official are secondary. In other 
words, we are bound, paid or unpaid, to give the best 
possible service and value to our employers, the ratepayers, 
and our own feelings or prejudices must be put aside if 
it can be shown that they jeopardise the progress towards 
that best possible service which the ratepayer is entitled 
to demand. 

Municipal services are monopolies, and I have stated 
on a previous occasion that the real function of costing 
for municipalities is to overcome the spirit of monopoly 
by the urge of competition and the desire for proved and 
stated efficiency. In a perfect world, with perfect coun- 
cillors and perfect officials, the question of monopoly 
would not conflict with the question of efficiency. It 
would be absurd for the best of us to claim perfection, 
and we can only do our best to be more efficient and make 
our service to the community better and better as we go 
along. We have fixed moral standards by means of the 
Ten Commandments, and all that they imply. I think 
it is just as logical to argue that we must fix standards 
of efficiency in our business and public life, and again, 
it is not only the standards themselves, but what they 
imply which counts. We use standards all day long— 
standard times on our clocks, standard times in our railway 
services, standard consumptions of food and drink based 
on the requirements of the individual (broken standards 
meaning indigestion), and so on, ad infinitum. Whether 
we like it or not, our whole existence is based on standards 
of one sort or another. Does it not then seem absurd 
that we should even try to argue that monopoly should 
not be governed by standards ? 


Tue Cuter Groups OR PARTIES CONCERNED. 


Who are the chief groups or parties concerned in this 
matter? There is first, of course, the immense group of 


ratepayers, for whose benefit the whole structure of local 
government is designed. If these ratepayers made it a 
condition of the re-election of each representative that 
he should furnish proofs of his ability, i.e., the efficiency 
of his management, what proofs could he furnish? In a 
paper presented at your Annual Conference in 1934, 
your Lecturer stressed the need for efficiency, saying that 
the first problem to be faced was that of co-ordination, and 
the second one was to produce an educated public opinion 
concerning municipal administration, which was much 
more difficult and more fundamental. One cannot say 
that any impetus towards the modernisation of municipal 
costing is coming from the ratepayer ; that is because he 
does not appreciate its potentialities, although he is 
grumbling loudly at present, in his usual sporadic fashion, 
regarding the very evident tendency for rates to increase. 

The second group consists of the various members of 
councils who, in the vast majority of cases, have the 
greatest desire to spend their leisure in formulating a 
policy which will give the best possible service to the 
people. And yet they, very largely, seem content to 
leave the question of efficiency in actual management in 
the hands of their officials. 


And so we come to the third and final group (leaving 
out the question of parental government control) which 
consists of qualified officials who, except for the formula- 
tion of policy, do in fact control the whole range of local 
government services. This is the group which could 
further the cause of proved and stated efficiency. 


THe Ciamms OF MODERN CosTING. 


It would be foolishness if we tried to convince ourselves 
and others that cost accounting can be a substitute 
for good management ; that it is the panacea to settle 
all our problems ; that because we adopt it the councillor 
and the official can relax, and thereafter cease to worry. 
But it is claimed and allowed, so far as competitive 
industry is concerned, that costing is an indispensable 
aid to management ; that it interprets the policy of the 
higher command and the result of the carrying out of 
that policy by the works executive; that it supplies 
standards, in consultation with the various managers, 
for every phase and condition of activity; that it has 
helped the captains of industry and their managers to use 
their genius in getting and giving better value for money. 
It has been proved, industrially, that a cost accountant 
is the friend and helper of an executive manager, and that 
scientific costing is an essential aid to efficiency. Com- 
petition demands cost accounting ; how much longer can 
monopoly do without its help in the work of supplying the 
needs of the ratepayer ? 


Tae Burtpine Up or STANDARDS. 

It was found in industry during the slump following the 
Great War that in many cases an article could not be 
manufactured, apparently, at the price which the buyer 
was able or willing to pay. Failure to remedy that 
state of things would have meant the failure of the 
business, therefore a remedy had to be found. Directors 
had to know whether, or where, their policy was wrong, 
and managers had to see whether their carrying out of 
that policy was efficient or not, and if not, what was the 
reason for the inefficiency. It was then very quickly 
discovered that the assistant managers and foremen hai 
to have knowledge regarding their particular departments 
or sub-departments ; in other words, it was necessary 


that the management, from top to bottom, should have 


a policy for each phase of activity, and a measuring ro: 
to test it. 
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The answer was found in the modernisation of costing, 
by co-operation, in the following stages :— 

A. The departmentalisation of services, i.e., every 
separate function, forming part of a main department, 
which could be separated was made into a sub- 
department or service, with a separate cost. 

B. All the main items of expense in all these 
departments were sub-divided into as much detail 
as possible, and each detail considered on its own 
merits. 

C. From the consideration of these details, and 
based on variations in performance, a minimum 
was fixed for each detail, in co-operation with the 
various managers. 

D. The detailed examination of actual per- 
formance against each minimum led in du2 course 
to the establishment of standard details, built up 
into complete standard costs. 

E. In the iron and steel trade, with which I am 
most conversant, a national co-ordinating committee 
has evolved uniform costs and definitions. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the building up 
of standards has no royal road, but is a matter of detail, 
studied item by item with the co-operation of all the 
parties concerned, followed by application of the knowledge 
rendered available. The results obtained are abundantly 
evident to any student of industrial progress. 


A SpectaL Worp TO THE ELECTED REPRESENTATIVE. 


Let me supplement the previous paragraph on the 
claims of costing by a special word to my brethren, the 
elected representatives of the people. It is up to you to 
formulate the policy of your council, and it is up to you 
to know that you are getting full value for the expenditure 
which you authorise. It is not the duty of your cost 
department to formulate policy, but to furnish the 
information you require, to interpret your policy in terms 
of cost, and to keep you informed as to whether you are 
getting this full value. It would form the necessary link 
with your technical staff, which you lack at present, and 
would also give them the detailed comparisons which they 
need. The cost accountant is not a technical manager, 
except from the cost point of view, any more than your 
executive managers are cost accountants. 

The demand for costing in private enterprise came from 
the directors, very largely as the result of fierce com- 
petition, which in many cases threatened the business 
itself. The ‘ business’’ of supplying and extending 
services to the people may be threatened if rates get too 
high. Why should not the same demand come from the 
directors of public enterprise ? 


THE QUESTION OF DETAIL. 

It has been argued, and may be argued still by those 
without experience in the matter, that detailed modern 
costing systems mean a large expense in extra staff. 
That has not been so in commerce, and I am assured by 
a prominent member of your Institute who has done much 
good work in the centralising and extension of municipal 
costing, that he found no increase necessary. It is simply 
a matter of installing office machinery, reorganising the 
system of accounting between finance and costing, and 
redistribution of staff. When I say “ simply” I do not 
mean that there will not be many difficulties to overcome 
in the initial stages, and much strenuous work to do. 
It is a man’s job, and I am sure that there are many 
competent men in local government, with some of whom 
| have had the privilege of discussing the question, who 
are fully equal to the task. 


Detail is an outstanding feature of modern costing, 
and I would like at this stage to refer to a doubt which is 
very probably in your minds, or perhaps you think it a 
certainty, that the public representative, or the senior 
executive officer, will have neither the time nor the patience 
to wade through a mass of detail. Naturally, this problem 
has arisen, and has had to be dealt with, in commerce. 
The problem is that the detail must be there, or small 
excesses may be missed, which in aggregate may be 
substantial ; the solution is that only excesses need be 
mentioned. If we can make up standard costs in the same 
full detail, and put actual and standard detail side by 
side (which is a matter of office machinery and routine), 
then we can see both the present excess, if any, and also 
the tendency over a number of weeks. Only ten items 
may be in excess out of a hundred, which would then be 
discussed with the manager or foreman concerned, and 
an agreed report drawn up which might need to mention 
only five. To sum up the procedure, only excesses are 
considered out of the detail provided, a précis is made 
of these, and only a final précis of all the précis reaches 
the higher command, after all the intermediate stages 
have been examined. I am a fairly busy person myself, 
and after trying both the commercial and the municipal 
report I am in no doubts as to which I prefer. 


THe Functions OF FINANCIAL AND Cost ACCOUNTING. 

Financial accounting and cost accounting are two 
separate and distinct functions, and therefore it is essential 
that there shall be two departments, apart in one sense, 
but absolutely agreeing in the total result obtained. The 
finance department deals with the expenses of the under- 
taking in full detail as regards personal accounts, but 
with impersonal accounts in controls only. 

On the other hand, the cost department deals with 
these impersonal accounts in the fullest possible detail, 
both as regards the itemising of the expense itself and the 
particular department or sub-department which incurs it. 
The medium of record is called a cost summary, which 
takes the place of the old-time impersonal ledger, but in 
infinitely greater detail, each separate expense being 
numbered according to the type of expense or of material 
used, added into sub-totals, grand-totalled to show the 
total cost of the department, and finally aggregated, item 
by item, into a total departmental cost for the year to 
date. Beside each item is put the amount of standard 
allowed, and these individual standards are aggregated 
in the same way, so that the gain or loss on standard is 
set out, item by item. 

After the current costs are completed, the Cost Depart- 
ment renders a cost summary balance to Finance Depart- 
ment, something like the following :— 


Cost SUMMARY BALANCE. 
Dr. Items of Control. Cr. Departmental Costs. 


Dept. A .. 
B 


I need not go into the intermediate accounting, but 
would merely state that the Cost Department gets all 
the detail required to compile its costs, and is then ready 
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to compare with standards and describe, not only in 
statistics, but in plain statements, the efficiency or other- 
wise of the department, after consultation with the depart- 
mental manager or foreman. 

On the other hand, the Finance Department has full 
control, without posting an infinity of detail, and this, 
to my mind, answers the objections, the very natural 
objections, which Borough Treasurers have in some cases, 
that the control they have had in the past would be lost 
to them. The control exercised by controls is quite as 
complete as obtains with old-fashioned accounting. 

Stores Accounts Departments and Wages Departments 
are subsidiaries of the Cost Department. It is the duty of 
the former to deal with all stores received and used, to 
compile standard stores uses in detail, and to report on 
excesses over standard to the parent department. It is 
the duty of the Wages Department to calculate and pay 
all wages due, to compile wages standards for each detail 
of work carried out, giving operation numbers to each 
workman, according to the job which he is actually 
performing, making up departmental wages reports and 
excesses over standard. A very important duty of the 
Wages Department is to keep everybody au fait with 
overtime payments. 

Co-ORDINATION. 

It is evident to any student of the subject that there 
has been very considerable progress in methods of muni- 
cipal costing in certain municipalities. It would appear 
to be equally evident that the really backward munici- 
palities are still—really backward. And the strange 
thing is that all concerned in the up-to-date management 
of local government accounting are willing to go ahead, 
while the backward places do not want to start. It 
would be very interesting to hear points of view on this 
phenomenon. 

Can there be any doubt that co-ordination can be 
reached only by co-operation—or perhaps alternatively 
compulsion ? And since compulsion is repugnant to all 
our ideas, what is the best way of co-operation, and what 
is, speaking roughly, our goal? I think you will agree 
that it will take a great amount of co-operation and general 
progress before we can say “* speaking exactly.” 


A NatTIONAL CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

We are discussing the benefits to be obtained if all 
councils were to install a co-ordinated system of municipal 
costing, and we are bound to take into account the large 
number of these councils, the diversity of profession and 
outlook of their members, and the fact that they are 
dealing, almost exclusively, with highly-qualified officials 
who belong to powerful and well-organised societies or 
institutes. 

It has been stated on a previous occasion, and accepted, 
that there cannot be anything more than a tiny minority 
of councillors who can meet an official on level terms in 
regard to any technical question which may arise ; there- 
fore, the council, in the absence of up-to-date costing, can 
only dictate policy to an official and leave to him the 
detail, the latter including the efficiency or otherwise of 
the actual performance. 

What we are seeking is a system which will give to the 
councillor, and to the official, a common ground on which 
to meet and a common language in which policy and 
results can be compared, not only with local but with 
national standards, the latter equated to local conditions, 
where necessary, by means of group grading. 

It is impossible to imagine an Institute of Borough 
Councillors, nor do I think that the average councillor 
has any “ vital urges’ towards modern costing. But I 
am sure that there are a number of councillors who could 
bring to this question of co-ordination a clear and un- 


fettered mind, a live anxiety for the welfare of those they 
represent, and an interest in the subject which would be 
free of the purely professional spirit, whether of financial 
accountancy, cost accountancy, or any other official 
outlook. 

If a national co-ordinating committee were to be set 
up, in my view it should include the non-technical coun- 
cillor, along with the accountant and the engineer. and 
the system evolved would need to be understandable by 
the layman as well as the expert. 

But we have not yet decided as to who might be the 
moving spirit in the formation of such a committee. | 
suppose that the Ministry of Health might move in the 
matter, if the need were to be pressed hard enough by 
those who are vitally interested. And who should be 
more vitally interested than the members of such a great 
organisation as that of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, and the various leaders of 
municipal enterprise, assembled at their annual con- 
ference, to whom this paper is addressed? I am sure 
that my own Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
would give the utmost possible assistance, as no doubt 
would other great Institutes, each from its own point 
of view. 

Let me, therefore, in concluding this section on the need 
of a national co-ordinating committee to deal with 
municipal costing, repeat the challenge to your attention 
which I made in 1934: ‘“* Do these associations of officials 
desire that municipalities shall bring their works 
accounting into line with the competitive side of this 
country’s activities?” If this Conference would say 
“Yes!” then I believe that there would be progress, 
which would continue. 

THe Practica SIDE OF CO-ORDINATION. 

I trust we are agreed that co-ordination is vital if we 
are to reach any really useful measurement and comparison 
of costs. The co-ordination must be national, from the 
municipal point of view, because of the lack of competition 
and the necessity of creating what one might call artificial 
competition ; in other words, a co-ordinated comparison 
with the best that other municipalities can show. 

May I put forward, therefore, a broad outline of the 
work which I think would be required to be done by our 
national co-ordinating committee, bearing in mind that 
the finer necessities would emerge as the work proceeded ” 

In the first place, the committee would need to compile 
a national list of departments, covering all branches of 
activity in every municipality in the country, from the 
largest to the smallest, these departments to be made up 
into main groups, each main group covering every phase 
of one branch of activity. 

The second step would be to examine these main 
departments and to decide how many sub-departments 
or services could be created, these representing complete 
operations to be costed separately, and added back to 
the main department in one amount. The more sub- 
dividing which can be done, the better the control. 

It would then be necessary to draw up a uniform 
national cost form for each type of department, sub- 
department or service. These forms should be as few 
in number as possible, but should have headings for all 
_possible detail of items, with appropriate sub-totals. It 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the value of detail, 
properly set out and examined. 

The next step, therefore, would be to ensure that the 
nomenclature of all items of expenditure within each 
sub-total was absolutely standardised throughout the 
country, so that no doubt could remain that each local 

authority was speaking the same language of detail. 
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This would entail a national list of definitions and a 
national cost code, so that the same index number would 
represent the same item in each authority. 

Careful consideration would have to be given to some 
standardised method of dealing with central establishment 
charges. 

It is evident that, before the national committee could 
make up any standards, they would require cost returns 
from all local authorities, made up over a reasonable 
period of time. This means that all these authorities 
would need to reorganise their accounts to fit the national 
basis, and in due course render an account of their actual 
achievements. From that point, the work of compiling 
national standards could begin in earnest. 

That brings me, I think, to the crucial point in regard 
to municipal standards. Obviously, the same national 
standard could not be applied fairly to a great city as to 
the smallest of boroughs. There are bound to be great 
disparities in some cases, and therefore grades would 
need to be made within each group, according to the 
conditions prevailing. At the same time, of course, 
each authority would use the national cost form for the 
group, and all comparisons would be possible. The 
natural outcome would be a national average cost for a 
department or service, showing the separate grades of 
costs making up the average. 

That would not by any means end the work of the 
national committee. Standards are made to be altered 
and improved, and these national standards would have 
to be reviewed in the light of experience ; also, it would 
probably be necessary to re-grade (I would hope up-grade) 
various departments of different local authorities. 


The “* Units” to be Costed. 

This particular problem has been examined and com- 
mented upon many times in regard to municipal depart- 
ments, but I do not remember ever seeing a complete list 
of units. I am of the opinion that hard fact and necessity, 
followed by experience, will finally lead our proposed 
national committee to fix units for all operations. I 
know that the question is having the attention of some 
municipal accountants and engineers on a co-operative 
basis, which is very much to the good. 

An interesting group of units in our national list would 
be management and office departments, it being under- 
stood that each head would have the expenses of himself 
and his department made into a separate service, which 
would be charged out to the various ‘“ productive ”’ 
departments, according to services rendered. All office 
operations are now being given code numbers in industry, 
on the argument that if we demand efficiency in produc- 
tion we should also demonstrate our own. For example, 
the calculating and typing departments know exactly 
how many hours’ service they render, and to whom, and 
this has a restraining effect on users, who otherwise might 
not remember that even the time of juniors should be used 
efficiently by their seniors. 

National co-ordination of management and office depart- 
ments’ standards could be made against population figure, 
number of gas or electricity consumers, &c., &c. In all 
cases, travelling expenses, stationery and the like would 
form part of the service, and details compared with 
standards. Advances of salary, to name one example, 
due under any salaries grading scheme, or otherwise 
properly authorised by the council, would, of course, 
increase the standard of the department accordingly. 

Distribution of wages department service costs is 
generally made on numbers of men normally employed, 
stores department on normal number of stores issued, 
&e., &¢., but as coding and booking of clerical duties 


proceed it should be possible to make definite charges 
and improve office efficiency, cut out overtime, promote 
according to merit, and generally extend the services 
rendered to the undertaking. 


Standards of Efficiency. 

On what percentage of efficiency should a standard be 
calculated ? Industry says 100 per cent., this repre- 
senting the best that the department can do, under ideal 
conditions. If you take anything less, then you have a 
varying factor; if you say 100 per cent., then all the 
factors of difference can be taken into account. 

The manager then complains that if he can eventually, 
by experience and perseverance, prove that the 100 per 
cent is wrong, that he has in fact improved his performance 
to 110 per cent., the standard will be pulled down, and 
he will have to start again, likening the position to that 
of “‘ the donkey and the carrot.”” To meet that absolutely 
sound objection, each manager would have a permanent 
record attached to his periodical reports, showing how 
much he had gained for his undertaking by improved 
efficiency. 

The Effect of Published Standards. 

We have now reached the point where each undertaking, 
instead of using its local standards, should adopt the 
national standard (for its allotted grade) and should 
thereafter be able to quote its efficiency at a percentage 
of the national 100 per cent. standard, and to know the 
actual items by which the actual cost fails to reach the 
national standard for the grade. If it is impossible to 
improve those items, owing to something we cannot 
control, then at all events the councillor and the official 
will know the position. But, in my experience, having 
knowledge of an excess is being well on the way towards 
extirpating it. And so we could look forward to the 
time when the Treasurer’s Abstract of Accounts would 
not be compared with a previous year’s results, which 
might be inefficient themselves, but with a national 
standard which would show, on a reasonably possible basis, 
what could be done. One would compare, with joy, this 
year’s 5 per cent. loss of efficiency with last year’s 10 per 
cent loss, as a real proof of progress. 

Everything I have suggested would fall to the 
ground without co-operation. Improvement in anything, 
generally speaking, is only possible by taking the best we 
know as a foundation and trying to build on that. If 
we can improve on the very wonderful service which the 
ratepayer receives at present, then I am sure that the 
unpaid councillor and the paid official will deserve, and 
will receive, the thanks of the people. 


The Ratepayer. 

My previous paragraph has brought me to the com- 
pletion of the circle, and back to the ratepayer. As a 
cost accountant, I am not concerned so much with the 
money that is spent as with the degree of efficiency in 
the spending and the elimination of waste. As a town 
councillor, I would wish very much that the ratepayer 
might have more and better services than he has at 
present, that he might have more than he can afford at 
present. In my opinion, the two sentences are in agree- 
ment with each other, because if we can improve our 
efficiency standard in local government, then we can 
expand the service without increasing the rate. Inter alia. 
modern costing in municipalities would produce “ an 
educated public opinion concerning municipal administra- 
tion ” which we all desire. 


Budgetary Control. 
If once the national standards were in operation, I 
think we would be able to look at our yearly Budgets from 
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a new angle. We would know what our costs had been, 
what they were at present, and what they would be likely 
to be in the future against the national 100 per cent. 
standard. We would know where we were weak, and 
where we were strong, in relation to other municipalities. 
We could make out our Budgets on a 100 per cent. 
efficiency basis, and add the reserve for contingencies 
which would be our forecast of our percentage loss of 
efficiency in the coming year. And we could watch that 
reserve appearing as losses over standard, month by month, 
as the year proceeded. And I hope, very much indeed, 
that we would find savings which would keep our rates 
at a fair level, and also enable us to extend the scope of 
our services. 
Maintenance Ledgers. 

It has been rather outside my subject to try to amplify 
the question of the classification of plant and the reducing 
of maintenance to great detail. In certain advanced 
commercial undertakings, each item of plant is being 
classified into its component parts, each part being valued 
and assessed for maintenance, at either a wearing out or 
breakage rate. That is a big job, but would certainly 
overcome very largely the actual valuation question, and 
give great assistance to the engineer in carrying out his 
difficult task of combining efficiency in plant operation 
with economical maintenance. But I certainly think that, 
in the municipal sphere, every plant item, council house, 
road or other property of the borough, should have its 
page in the municipal repair ledger, so that a detailed 
record of the maintenance of all the municipal property 
can always be available. 


Savings by Improvement of Plant. 

Following closely on the recording of maintenance comes 
the question as to the savings to be effected by scrapping 
an uneconomic unit and spending money on new plant, 
which would cost less to maintain and would give better 
service. It is usual in industry to estimate such savings 
when permission is sought to spend the money, and then 
to report actual savings when the new plant is in operation. 
This is one way, and a very good way, in which increased 
efficiency can be sought and obtained. 


The Cost Department and the Works Executive. 

Before I conclude this paper, I would wish to make 
clear my creed regarding the relationship of the cost 
accountant and the executive manager. The cost 
accountant is a works accountant; he should be a works 
man and also an office man. He is there to link up the 
works with the office, and to help both. Although I 
favour centralisation of costing, I also very strongly 
favour the theory that the members of the cost account- 
ant’s staff should be in close communion with their works 
_ managers and engineers, to be at their disposal where 

necessary, and to be translators of technical knowledge 
and action. In a word, the cost man’s real function is 
to help. Let us not get the idea that he earns his living 
primarily by blaming. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have done little more than touch the fringe of a big 
and all-important subject. However sketchily the 
subject itself has been presented, this does not affect the 
issue, which is clearly far bigger than the mere fact of 
one system or another. I believe that all sections of 
thought and practice in local government to-day are very 
anxious that everything possible should be done to improve 
the health and general welfare of the people. I believe 
. that modernised municipal costing will help substantially 
towards this improvement. I hope that my readers will 
think so, too, and will take appropriate action. 


Correspondence. 


Cash Sales and Receipt Stamps. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Srrs,—In your October, 1936, issue, Mr. M. Black asks for 
some definite information as to ‘‘ whether in the case 
of a cash sale amounting to £2 or over, the receipt given 
requires to have a 2d. stamp to it.” 


The Inland Revenue have stated in a reference I have 
before me :— 

“That the ordinary shop invoice, when given 
in connection with a ready money transaction, 
is not recorded as liable to stamp duty as a receipt, 
even where the payment amounts to £2 or upwards, 
unless it contains some word or phrase such as 
‘ paid,’ ‘settled,’ or ‘ received,’ &c., signifying or 
importing the payment of money ; but it is always 
open for the payer to demand a stamped receipt 
for any payment of £2 or upwards if he so wishes, 
and the refusal of such a demand constitutes an 
offence against the stamp law.” 


Thus, any wording which appears on a cash ticket 
to be given in exchange for money paid in satisfaction 
of a cash sale must be carefully compiled to avoid the 
use of any words importing the payment of money. 
The inclusion in the form of a ring surrounded by the 
words ‘‘ amount tendered,” are sufficient for the Inland 
Revenue to hold that the cash sale ticket would in this 
instance be a receipt chargeable with stamp duty. 


I shall be happy to give your correspondent full details 
of this reference, if he will communicate with me pri- 
vately.— Yours faithfully, 

J. HARGER NELLIST, A.S.A.A. 

Atias House, Belvoir Street, 

Leicester, 
October, 1936. 


Ancient Book-keeping. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 
Dear Sirs,—I came across the enclosed passages 
recently in a book entitled ‘“* Abraham,” written by Sir 
Leonard Woolley, the celebrated archeologist, and am 
forwarding them to you in the hope that they may 
interest and amuse your readers.—Yours faithfully, 


G. J. HANCOCK, A.S.A.A. 
London, October, 1936. 


CoMMERCIAL LIFE IN UR, circa 3000 B.C. 

It was not merely that the pious or the prudent would 
offer sacrifice to the divine Lord of the city ; the Moongod 
was also the greatest landlord in his dominions, owning 
farms and gardens and house property, and he was king, 
levying tithe and taxes ; and since there was no coined 
money in Summer, payment for all these things had to be 
made in kind. So the tenant farmer brought his sacks 
of barley and his cattle, the peasant his jars of milk and 
his cheeses, the city merchant his wool or linen, his copper 
and his gold ; and since the priests were traders also, there 
would be ships’ cargoes coming from oversea, and the 
porters would come staggering in, their backs bent double 
under the weight of blocks of diorite to be carved into 
statues or baulks of hard-wood for the furnishing of the 
temples. On either side of the entry sat the receivers. 
each with a basket of damp clay tablets by his side ; the 
goods were weighed and noted and despatched to one or 
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other of the magazines whose doors opened on every side 
of the court and duplicate receipts were drawn up on the 
clay, one to be given to the bringer of the tribute, one to 
be filed in the archives of the temple. These receipt 
tablets are common enough: ‘“ From So-and-so, one 
sheep.” ‘ From Such-an-one, eight gurs of barley,”’ and 
side by side with them come the more elaborate vouchers 
of the issue-officer in charge of stores. The goods were 
required for the manifold services of the temples, but in 
the business-like establishment of the god, strict account 
had to be kept, and whether it was the representative of 
the High Priest who demanded two oxen for the morning 
sacrifice or a temple sweeper who, armed with a medical 
certificate, requested a measure of liniment for a sore on 
his head, the voucher had to be drawn up in proper 
form, sealed with the storekeeper’s seal, and filed in the 
accountant’s office. 


A trade which involved the greater part of the then 
known world was carried on with remarkable smoothness 
by means of what we should call a paper currency based 
on commodity values. Eanasir’s commercial traveller 
would set out from No. 3, Straight Street, carrying not 
only manufactured articles for sale by letters of credit to 
branch agencies and bills of exchange written upon clay, 
which would pass muster as cheques ; he might buy and 
sell at all the stages along his route, and arrive at his final 
destination with a stock-in-trade quite different from that 
with which he started, and more suited to the market to 
which he had come ; and on his return he might hand in 
not only goods, but receipts which had the value of credit 
notes available for further purchases or for exchange. The 
fluctuations of currency values which are the bugbear 
of modern commerce were virtually overcome by a “ cur- 
rency ” which depended ultimately on the staple necessity 
of life, but was qualified by the use of a medium possessed 
of intrinsic value ; the commercial traveller had need to 
use his wits and exercise his judgment as to the form in 
which he cashed his credit-notes, but there was no need to 
lose on the transaction. 


An Income Tax Problem. 

To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Smrs,—Referring to the letter of “A.S.A.A.” last 
month there seems to be little doubt that the “ widow 
and five children’ carried on the business in question 
in the capacity of joint-debtors ; they were not partners. 
The profits arising from the business would arise to the 
joint debtors as such, and not to them in some repre- 
sentative capacity (as personal representatives, for 
example). This being the position, or such I consider 
it to be, the share of the profits credited any particular 
one of the joint debtors would constitute his income. 
The fact that this share of profits is not paid over at 
the time or at any subsequent date, for that matter, 
is of no importance. There was a legal right vested in 
that joint-debtor to insist on payment over of the share 
of profits, and if the right is not exercised, this appears 
to be no very good reason why the revenue should also 
forego its slice of the profits, in the form of income tax. 
If the business had been carried on in partnership, then 
the assessment would be in the name of the firm, and 
the obligation to pay the debt would have been, in the 
first place, on the firm. Possibly, in this case, the tax 
would have been recovered from the firm. In any event, 
there appears to be no grounds for appealing against 
the assessment A. S. A. A. refers to, although a letter, 
through the inspector concerned, to head office, might 
possibly bring some concession.—Yours faithfully, 

E. H. 
London, October, 1936. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Bertram B. 
Benas, B.A., LL.B., on “* The Legal Status of 
Married Women in Relation to Property.” 

Burnley Students’ Section. At Burnley at 
7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. William Ashworth, 
F.S.A.A., on ‘* Some Psychological Aspects 
of Study.” 

South of England District Society. At 
Southampton. Lecture by Mr. F. R. Witty, 
A.S.A.A., on “The Audit of a One-Man 
Company.” 

London and District Society. At  Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall at 8.30 p.m. 
Reception and Dance. 

South of England District Society. At 
Bournemouth. Lecture by Mr. F. R. Witty, 
A.S.A.A., on “The Audit of a One-Man 
Company.” 

Leicester District Society. At Northampton 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B., on “‘ Estate, Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duty Problems for Examination Candi- 
dates.” 

West of England District Society. At 
Bristol at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A., on “* Matters Connected with 
Public Issues of Capital.” 

Sheffield District Society. At Sheffield at 
6.30 p.m. Debate with Bradford District 
Society. 

London Students’ Society. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. H. Samuels, M.A., on ‘“* Companies and 
Schemes of Staff Welfare.” 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham at 6.30 p.m. 
Students’ Debate. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Newport. Lecture by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A., on “* Points Connected with 
Public Issues of Capital.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
F.S.A.A., on “ Fraud in Accounts.” 

Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A., on “ Public Issue Pro- 
cedure.” 

Sheffield District Society. At Sheffield at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Sir Josiah Stamp 
G.B.E., G.C.B., on ‘ Controlling Factors in 
the Economic Outlook.” 

Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., on “ Matters 
Connected with Public Issues of Capital.” 

Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. E. Westby- 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B., on “‘ Company Law and 
Company Liquidations.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool at 
6.15 p.m. Lecture by Colonel W. Parker, 
F.C.LS., on “ Investment Trusts.” (Joint 
Meeting with Liverpool Branch of Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries.) 
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Nov. 16th. 


Nov. 17th. 


Nov. 18th. 


Nov. 24th. 


Nov. 25th. 


Nov. 26th. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff. Papers by Mr. R. Sallis 
and Mr. T. Haslam on ‘“ The Issue of a 
Prospectus’ and ‘“ Building Society’s Ac- 
counts.”’ (Students’ Meeting.) 

London Students’ Society. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall at 6.15 p.m. Pro Forma 
Appeal before the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax. 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Dr. A. V. Tranter on 
“Income Tax in Relation to Partnership.” 

North Lancashire District Society. At Pres- 
ton at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. G. E. 
Swarbrick on ‘“‘ The Democracy of a Limited 
Company.” 

Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth. Annual Dinner. 

East Anglian District Society. At Norwich 
at 7.30 p.m. Mock Meeting. Appeals before 
Commissioners of Income Tax. 

Manchester District Society. At Manchester 
at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. H. Grainger, 
F.S.A.A., on ‘“ Fixed Trusts.”’ Students’ 
Meeting. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Newport. Lecture by Mr. C. E. 
Rollinson, A.S.A.A., on “‘ Garage Accounts.” 
Students’ Meeting. 

Belfast District Society. At Belfast. Lec- 
ture by Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A., on 
** Incomplete Records.” 

Hull District Society. At Hull at 7.15 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. A. F. George, LL.B., B.Sc., 
on “ Economics.” Students’ Meeting. 

Leicester District Society. At Northampton 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. Back, 
A.S.A.A., on ** Stock Exchange Practice and 
Procedure.” 

West of England District Society. At 
Bristol at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, A.C.A., on ‘‘Company Recon- 
struction.” 

Dublin Students’ Society. In Dublin. Lec- 
ture by Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A., 
on “ Fraud in Accounts.” 

Manchester District Society. At Manchester. 
Annual Dance. 

North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A., on ‘* Statistics.” 

West of England District Society. At Glou- 
cester at 5.45 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Percy H. 
Walker, F.S.A.A., on ‘‘ The Powers and 
Duties of a Receiver for Debenture Holders.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. F. A. Chadwick, 
M.A., LL.M., on “* Company Law.” 

Leicester District Society. At Leicester at 
6p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., 
on ‘Stock Exchange Practice and Pro- 
cedure.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool at 
6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Hartley Withers 
on “ The Change of Investment Fashion.” 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 
Society. At Nottingham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A., on ‘* Matters 
Connected with Public Issues of Capital.” 


Nov. 27th. Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A.. on *“* Matters Connected with 
Public Issues of Capital.” 

North Lancashire District Society. At Pres- 
ton. Annual Dinner. 

East Anglian District Society. At Norwich. 
Annual Dinner. 

Leicester District Society. At Northampton 
at6p.m. Lecture by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., on ‘“ The Accountancy 
Provisions of the Companies Act, 1929.” 


Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of North Staffordshire. 


Presentation to Mr. J. Paterson Brodie. 

The opening meeting of the winter session of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of North 
Staffordshire was held at the Grand Hotel, Hanley, on 
October 2nd. Sir Thomas Keens, Chairman of the District 
Societies Committee, gave an address on “* The Etiquette 
of the Profession,” and his presence was made the oppor- 
tunity for a very pleasant function preceding the ordinary 
business meeting. As it had been arranged to make a 
presentation of a Georgian silver tea service and tray to 
Mr. J. Paterson Brodie on his relinquishing the position 
of Honorary Secretary of the District Society, which he 
had held for the last fifteen years, Sir Thomas Keens 
was asked to make the official presentation. 

Mr. M. P. Ferneyvunoues, F.S.A.A., President of the 
District Society, presided, and the Lord Mayor of Stoke- 
on-Trent (Alderman J. H. Dale, J.P.) paid a compliment 
to the district Society and to Mr. Paterson Brodie by 
being present officially. There was a large attendance of 
members and students. 

Before the meeting, Mr. Paterson Brodie entertained 
the members and students to tea. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. M. P. Ferneyhough) said that the 
Committee of the District Society had thought it fit to 
take this opportunity of showing to Mr. Paterson Brodie 
some recognition of the esteem in which he was held 
by the members of the District Society, and at the same 
time of handing him some tangible token of their apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services during the fifteen years in 
which he had acted as Honorary Secretary of the District 
Society. In 1911 Mr. Donald Bates and a few enthusiastic 
colleagues endeavoured to arrange a series of meetings 
for the benefit of the students and to create a fraternal 
movement amongst members. For some time this met 
with considerable success, but unfortunately its activities 
were shortly afterwards suspended owing to the War. 
In 1921, however, Mr. Paterson Brodie was able to persuade 
the then President of the Parent Society, Mr. W. Claridge. 
to visit Stoke-on-Trent and address the local members 
and students, and subsequently a District Society was 
again constituted. Mr. T. Thompson, F.S.A.A., City 
Treasurer of Stoke-on-Trent, became the first President, 
Mr. Donald H. Bates Honorary Treasurer and Mr. J. 
Paterson Brodie Honorary Secretary. The District 
Society, however, had generally a somewhat difficult 
time, until a more active interest in District Societies 
generally was taken when Sir Thomas Keens became 
Chairman of the District Societies Committee in 1924. 
The North Staffordshire Society then became really alive 
and had continued so ever since. Mr. Paterson Brodie 
had done splendid work in the arrangement of the syllabus 
of lectures year by year. He had been fortunate in 
securing visits of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
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Parent Society as well as many other persons of pro- 
fessional and national reputation. The dinners of the 
Society which had been held from time to time had also 
been outstanding features of the work of the Honorary 
Secretary. The President expressed appreciation of the 
assistance which had been given by the Parent Society, 
not only to the District Society, but to Incorporated 
Accountants generally. He was very pleased to welcome 
Sir Thomas Keens as a Past-President, as Chairman of 
the District Societies Committee and as an old and valued 
friend of the North Staffordshire District Society. He 
had great pleasure in asking him to make the presentation 
to Mr. Brodie. 


Sm Tuomas KEENS, in thanking the President for the 
gracious compliments which he had paid to him and the 
Council of the Parent Society, said that he was delighted 
to be associated with this pleasant function, and it gave 
him great pleasure to pay tribute to the work accomplished 
by Mr. Paterson Brodie as the District Society’s Honorary 
Secretary for so many years. His association with Mr. 
Brodie had always been of the most pleasant character 
and the work he had undertaken had been excellently 
carried out. Mr. Brodie’s appointment to the Council of 
the Parent Society was a well-deserved honour, and he 
assured them that he was held in the highest esteem by 
his colleagues on that Council. He had, therefore, great 
pleasure in handing to Mr. Paterson Brodie the silver tea 
service and tray which he had been asked to present, and 
he hoped that Mr. Brodie would have the pleasure of 
using it for many years and afterwards handing it to 
some member of his family as a memento of service 
which had been well rendered. 


Mr. J. PaTerRsON Bropie thanked Sir Thomas Keens 
and the President for the very gracious sentiments which 
they had expressed. He was also particularly grateful to 
the Lord Mayor of Stoke-on-Trent for having honoured 
them with his presence on that occasion, which he con- 
sidered a very fine tribute to the District Society and a 
personal compliment to himself. It was as a hobby that 
he had taken up in the first place the work of the District 
Society. It had grown to be a pleasure, in which he 
found that he was doing work of considerable benefit to 
his fellow members in the profession, and more par- 
ticularly to the students in helping them to success in the 
various examinations. He had had many communica- 
tions from the students expressing their thanks for the 
facilities which the District Society had provided for 
them. He felt that a period of fifteen years was sufficient 
for anyone to remain in such a position, as it was only 
natural that fresh men should from time to time bring to 
bear fresh ideas which would ultimately be to the benefit 
of the Society. He would look on the presentation which 
they had made to him as something which would be 
treasured and would remind him at all times of a very 
pleasant association with his fellow-members. He hoped 
that his position on the Council would enable him still 
to carry on the good work. 

On the motion of the Lord Mayor, seconded by Mr. R. W. 
Woodhead (Past-President), a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Sir Thomas Keens. The Lord Mayor pointed 
out that the young accountants in the City had been 
given the opportunity of performing a useful service to 
Stoke-on-Trent by taking part in its public life, and he 
urged them seriously to contemplate doing so. 

Str Tomas Keens then delivered his address and 
received the thanks of the members for a very interesting 
and instructive lecture. The Lord Mayor remained 
through the whole of the proceedings, and informed the 
meeting that he had spent a most instructive and enjoyable 


evening. 


South of England District Society 
of Sncorporated Accountants. 


(BouRNEMOUTH AND District SECTION.) 


ANNUAL DINNER 
Tue Bournemouth and District Section of the South of 
England District Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors held their second Annual Dinner on Octo- 
ber 2nd. 


Mr. Hedley J. Bicker (Chairman of the Section) presided 
over a good attendance. The guests included the Mayor of 
Bournemouth (Alderman H. G. Harris), Mr. W. Norman 
Bubb (Member of the Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants) and Mr. F. Woolley (Honorary 
Secretary of the South of England District Society), who 
took a prominent part in founding the Bournemouth 
Section. 


Mr. C. J. B. ANDREws (Honorary Secretary), in pre- 
senting the second annual report, said the past session 
had been successful. The record of attendances was 
encouraging, as also was the interest taken by the mem- 
bers. It was hoped that the forthcoming session would 
be even more successful. 


Tue CuarrMan submitted the toast of ** Our Guests.”’ He 
said the Bournemouth members were highly honoured in 
having the presence that evening of the Mayor of Bourne- 
mouth and also Mr. Norman Bubb and Mr. Woolley, 
who were members of the Council of the parent Society. 
To these gentlemen he conveyed a very warm welcome. 
(Applause.) The impetus which their presence would give 
to the Bournemouth Section was probably greater than 
they realised. 

THe Mayor or BourNnemMouts (Alderman H. G. Harris), 
in his reply, said that figures could prove anything, and 
accountants could do anything with figures. (Laughter.) 
They always tried to bring things out on the wrong side 
as far as possible instead of making them absolutely plain 
and straightforward. The Mayor then paid a tribute to 
the Borough Treasurer, Mr. A. S. Hillyard, F.S.A.A., by 
saying that he had revolutionised the Corporation’s 
accountancy at the Town Hall. He presented the accounts 
in a way which even Councillors could understand ; that 
was a big thing when they had so many hundreds of 
accounts to deal with. He hoped the Section would con- 
tinue to progress and increase in membership and useful- 
ness. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. G. Peacu, A.S.A.A., in proposing ** The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,’’ mentioned 
that he had been associated with the Society as student 
or member for two-thirds of its existence, and he was 
very proud of that association. From 1885 the Society 
had made steady and continuous progress, passing from 
strength to strength. Its total membership was 6,664 ; 
but it was not only in membership that the Society had 
increased. Throughout this period it had won enhanced 
prestige, respect and honour, and had established a 
recognised position in the economic life of the country, 
and throughout the world. The Society had gained the 
confidence of Governments, and had received authority 
under Acts of Parliament. Its members had from time 
to time been called upon to serve on or give evidence 
before Departmental Committees, and its opinions on the 
subjects it had dealt with carried weight for clear thinking 
and calm judgment. The eminence the Society had 
attained had been largely due to the sterling worth of its 
members and Council. They had kept the Society abreast 
of the times; they had maintained the examination 
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standard. In consequence of that policy the certificate 
of an Incorporated Accountant was the hallmark of any 
document, statement or account on which it appeared. 
The visit of Mr. Bubb, whom they were pleased to welcome, 
showed that members of the Council were doing all they 
could to foster the endeavours of members in the provinces, 
deeming it worth while to support them by their presence. 
Mr. Bubb was a member of the Council, and one of the 
Board of Examiners. 


Mr. W. Norman Buss (Member of the Council of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), in his reply, 
thanked the company for the very kind reception given 
him, and the Mayor and Mr. Peach, for their appreciative 
references to himself. It was good for students to see an 
examiner, he said, because they would see that he was 
an ordinary human being. (Laughter.) It had been his 
pleasure to be an examiner for a number of years, and he 
had served on the Council for four or five years. He had 
been a student, as he was articled in 1895, and qualified in 
1900, when he obtained the Third Certificate of Merit in 
the Final Examination. Whether he could do that to-day 
he was not quite sure, because he candidly admitted that 
the examinations of those days were not the same as they 
were to-day. Accountancy had progressed enormously 
since then. In those days they had no such subjects 
as economics, statistics, or even cost accounts. The 
student to-day had to work much harder, but the reward 
was often greater. The members of the Council did an 
enormous amount of work. They gave up a great deal 
of their time to go up and down the country, furthering 
the interests of the Society, and attending meetings every 
day of the week. Mr. Woolley, for instance, did a great 
deal of work. Speaking as an examiner to students, he 
observed that some students at the end of their papers 
wrote ‘‘ No time.’’ How could an examiner give marks 
for that ? The examiner knew whether the statement 
was truthful. He asked students to read the questions 
before they answered them. He had had some wonderful 
answers, but to the wrong questions. (Laughter.) They 
should make sure that they answered what the examiner 
wanted. It was more important to answer one question 
fully and correctly than to answer a little bit of everything. 
They should do what they did well. He did not think 
there would be any complaint on this occasion about lack 
of time. It had been considered by the Board of Exam- 
iners ; the papers would be slightly shorter so as to admit 
of ample time for the answers. He hoped that students 
would pass on the very first occasion, and if he could be of 
any assistance he would be only too delighted. The 
Council was out to do its utmost for the Society, and for 
the Branches and District Societies. He wanted those 
present to look upon members of the Council as their 
friends, for he himself had always found it so. The work 
of the Society was going on, and the future of Incorporated 
Accountants grew more promising every year. He asked 
them to live up to what they wanted the profession to be, 
and to help one another as they were doing in Bourne- 
mouth, by getting together ; and at all times to remember 
that they were Incorporated Accountants, and that 
to be that was an honour. (Applause.) 


Mr. F. Woo.tey, F.S.A.A., proposing the toast of 
“The Bournemouth and District Section of the District 
Society,”’ said he was glad of the opportunity of paying a 
tribute to the very effective work done by the Bourne- 
mouth Section since it was founded two years ago. 
It might be that they were still young, but it was also 
true that they were vigorous. They in the South of 
England were very proud indeed of the Bournemouth 
members. They felt that they had just got hold of the 
right idea, in mingling social contact with professional 


consultation and mutual help, which was after all the 
foundation of District Society work. Mr. Bubb would 
agree with him that the Parent Body placed a very high 
value upon the work, power and usefulness of the District 
Societies. It was through the medium of the District 
Societies that practising members and students could be 
brought into happy and friendly contact, and that the 
work of the Society could be made well known throughout 
the Provinces. This was in addition to the primary 
work of all District Societies, which was to encourage and 
help students. A District Society without students would 
be no Society at all, but a District Society that was 
realising its opportunities of giving facilities to students, 
stimulating their interest in their studies, and showing 
them that preparation for examination was not a kind of 
elevated system of boredom, but preparation for their 
future careers and practice, was doing a very great deal 
towards achieving its real purpose. He was not quite sure 
that they in Bournemouth were not outstripping even 
their parents. (Laughter.) If they could do so, they 
ought to do so; for if children did achieve something 
it was noteworthy there was a kind of reflected glory on 
the parents. The South of England District Society felt 
the reflected glory of the successful establishment of the 
Bournemouth and District Section. A great many 
engagements had prevented his coming among them «s 
often as he would have liked, but he did intend during 
the coming session to come down to one or two meetings 
and lectures. The District Society appreciated the keen- 
ness of the Bournemouth members in the matter of the 
syllabus. They desired the best that could be given them, 
and meant to get what they wanted. He would be sur- 
prised if there was a better syllabus to be found anywhere 
in the country than that which they had in prospect for 
the Session. It was the calibre of the lecturers and the 
subjects treated that made it worth while, or not worth 
while, to have lectures and hold meetings. The real value 
of the meetings lay in the discussions that followed. He 
hoped they would not lose the advantages they had in 
that respect, but that they would ask questions and express 
their own minds to the lecturer, and if the lecturer knew 
they were wrong he would do his best to put them right. 
They owed much to the enthusiasm of the members of 
the Section, and also to the guidance, loyalty and wise 
leadership of the officers. They owed much to the 
Chairman, who had helped enormously in the establish- 
ment of the Section. In the number of their members 
and in the size of their meetings they had secured much 
that was eminently satisfactory. The real purpose of 
accountancy was to set out facts in the simplest and most 
intelligent form, always bearing in mind that accounts 
were prepared to be read not by accountants, but by 
laymen. Therefore the more simply and directly they 
could frame the accounts and the statement of facts, the 
better for the accountant and his clients. He wished to 
make honourable mention of the work of their Chairman 
and Mr. Peach, and considered the Section was fortunate 
in having such an able Secretary as Mr. Andrews. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. C. J. B. Andrews, A.S.A.A. (Honorary Secretary.) 
in his reply, said the Section was glad to have the official 
approval and commendation of the South of England 
District Society as expressed by Mr. Woolley, and endorsed 
by Mr. Bubb and the Mayor. From the inception of the 
Section Mr. Woolley had taken a keen interest in their 
proceedings. He also thanked the Council for the way 
in which it had supported them. He hoped that members 
would take advantage of the opportunity of asking 
questions when lectures and papers were given ; sugges- 
tions and criticism were welcomed. The Section had 
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100 members, and there had been some very useful and 
happy gatherings. He hoped the membership would 
increase. 

Mr. W. Thomas proposed the health of the Chairman, 
saying that Mr. Bicker had rendered very useful service 
during the past year, and was one of the finest fellows 
in the profession. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman suitably replied, saying that he was 
glad to have the opportunity of rendering some service 
to the profession. 


District Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE. 
[BurnLey SrupEnts’ SEcTIoN.] 
Syllabus of Meetings, 1936-37. 

1986. 
Oct. 6th. ‘“‘ Share Capital,” by Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, 
F.S.A.A., Liverpool. 

“Some Psychological Aspects of Study,”” by 
Mr. W. Ashworth, F.S.A.A. 
Lecturettes :— 

(1) “* Appointment of Receiver under Sect. 
116 of the Lunacy Act,” by Mr. P. F. Pierce, 
A.S.A.A. 

(2) ““ The Block Grant from the Govern- 
ment to Borough and County Councils,” by 
Mr. J. Campbell, F.S.A.A. (Borough Treasurer 
of Accrington). 

(8) “‘ Preparation of Accounts from In- 
complete Records,” by Mr. Tom Sharratt. 


Nov. Sth. 


Dec. 8rd. 


1987. 
Jan. th. “Procedure under Sect. 238, &c., of the 
Companies Act, 1929,” by Mr. James 
Whittaker, A.S.A.A. 

Joint Debate with the Students’ Section of 
the Manchester District Society, and the 
Students of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of Manchester, at the Central 
Library, Manchester. 

“* The Report of the Income Tax Codification 
Committee and comments thereon,” by Mr. 
N. Broadbent, F.S.A.A. 

The meetings will be held at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Burnley, at 7.30 p.m. Members have the privilege of 
introducing friends who are interested. 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1936-37. 


Feb. 4th. 


Mar. 4th. 


1936. 
Nov. 5th. “The Audit of a ‘One Man’ Company,” by 
Mr. F. R. Witty, A.S.A.A. 
** Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. I. Johnson, 
A.S.A.A. 


Nov. 26th. 


19387. 
Jan. 14th. “* Deeds of Arrangement,” by Mr. C. M. Dolby, 
F.S.A.A. 
“ Company Law,” by Mr. H. Goitein. 
** Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. J. Linahan, 
A.S.A.A. 


Feb. 18th. 
Mar. 4th. 


Mar. 25th. 


“ Mercantile Law,” by Mr. E. Westby Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. 


BourRNEMOUTH AND District SECTION. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1936-37. 

1936. 

Oct. 2Ist. ‘* Municipal Accounts,” by Mr. A. S. Hill- 
yard, F.S.A.A. 

“The Audit of 2 One Man Company,” by 
Mr. F. R. Witty, A.S.A.A. 

“ Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. I. John- 
son, A.S.A.A. 

Members’ Papers. Any subject chosen. 


“Deeds of Arrangement,” by Mr. C. M. 
Dolby, F.S.A.A. 

“* Fraud in Accounts,’’ by Mr. W. Bertram 
Nelson, F.S.A.A. 

** Company Law,” by Mr. H. Goitein. 

“* Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. J. Linahan, 
A.S.A.A, 

“* Mercantile Law,” by Mr. E. Westby Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Annual Meeting. 
The annual i of the Bournemouth members. 
was held on October 21st. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1936-37 :—Chairman, Mr. S. G. Peach, A.S.A.A. ; Chair- 
man of Programme Committee, Mr. W. Thomas, F.S.A.A. ; 
Chairman of Social Committee : Mr. I. H. Slater, F.S.A.A. ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Clifford J. B. Andrews, 
A.S.A.A. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A joint meeting of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Society, the West of England District Society 
and the Swansea and South-West Wales District Society 
was held at Cardiff on October 9th. Mr. Walter Holman, 
F.S.A.A. (Vice-President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants), delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ Some Practical 
Points in Auditing.” The chair was taken by Mr. Percy A. 
Hayes (President of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Society), supported by Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett 
(President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors), Mr. F. A. Webber (President of the West 
of England District Society), Mr. A, W. Sleeman (President 
of the Swansea and South-West Wales District Society), 
and between eighty and ninety other members. 

After outlining the general scope of an auditor’s duties, 
Mr. Holman discussed how informative accounts could 
be made when they were prepared by qualified accountants, 
particularly in the light of the complaint frequently made 
that public accounts were distinguished by what they 
concealed rather than by what they revealed. 

He then dealt with the absence of any statutory pro- 
visions in the Companies Act defining the contents of the 
profit and loss account which directors must lay before 
companies in general meeting, and stated that a policy 
of concealment could legally be challenged only if the 
process of condensation was carried to the point where it 
became deliberately misleading. From the evidence in 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. case he drew the inference 
that if the accounts had been left to the auditor they would 
have been different from what they actually were. 

A Committee of the Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants reported in 1932 in favour of an 
amendment of the Companies Act by laying down prin- 
ciples to govern the preparation of profit and loss accounts 
for publication. Mr. Holman urged the members present, 
pending the strengthening of the law, to use their influence 
in favour of the issue of really informative accounts. 

The lecturer then went on to deal with the creation and 
disclosure of reserves and drew a distinction between 
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reserves created in respect of fixed as distinct from floating 
assets. He urged the necessity for the creation of reserves ; 
he quoted the statement that it is the function of capital 
to disappear, and pointed out that unless reserves were 
created for renewing and replacing capital the continuance 
of business was endangered. He emphasised this point 
because of the difference of opinion within the profession in 
regard to the existence and particularly the disclosure of 
reserves, which was calculated to create the impression 
that there was something inherently objectionable in 
reserves. Such an impression would be misleading and 
harmful. 

The “‘ Pepper Pool” case illustrated the necessity for 
disclosure of contingent liabilities. The duties of auditors 
in regard to the valuation of investments in subsidiary 
companies included a liability to the general public as 
well as to the immediate shareholders. 

CARDIFF STUDENTS’ SECTION. 

The Cardiff students’ first meeting of the year 1936-37, 
which took the form of a smoking concert, was held at 
the Park Hotel, Cardiff, Mr. R. R. Davies, A.S.A.A., 
presiding. 

During the evening Mr. R. R. Davies, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. J. Alun Evans (Hon. Secretary), presented 
Mr. Percy A. Hayes (President of the District Society), 
on behalf of the Cardiff Students’ Society, with a gold 
‘** Eversharp ” pencil. The pencil was suitably inscribed 
to record that Mr. Hayes is the first ex-Chairman of the 
Students’ Society to occupy the Presidential Chair of 
the South Wales and Monmouthshire District Society. 
He was Secretary of the Students’ Society from 1921-23, 
joint secretary with Mr. J. Alun Evans 1923-25, and 
Chairman 1925-27, and since 1927 he has served con- 
tinuously as a member of the Committee of the District 
Society. 

Mr. Hayes, in expressing grateful thanks for the gift, 
said that his accession to the high office to which he had 
been elected was in no small measure due to his early 
training and the experience gained as a member of the 
Students’ Society. He appealed to all present to take an 
active interest while they were students in a Society which 
had been formed to assist them to attain the highest 
honours in the profession. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1936-37. 
1936. , 

Oct. 9th. ‘*Some Practical Points in Auditing,” by 
Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A. (Vice- 
President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors). 

(Joint Meeting with the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire and West of England District 
Societies.) 

‘* Matters Connected with Public Issues of 
Capital,”” by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. A. W. Sleeman, F.S.A.A. 

“Some Points on Colliery Auditing and 
Accounts,” by Mr. H. Dixon Williams, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. W. H. Ashmole, 
F.S.A.A. 


Nov. 12th. 


Dec. 16th. 


1937. 

Jan. 15th. ‘* Negotiable Instruments,” by Mr. D. Gethin 
Williams, LL.B. Chairman: Mr. W. H. 
Charles, F.S.A.A. 

** Profit Issue and Co-Partnership,” by Mr. 
Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A. Chairman : Mr. 
G. Glanville Mullens, F.S.A.A. 

Short Papers by Students. 


Feb. 17th. 


Mar. 19th. 


7th. ‘The Creation and Control of Credit,”’ by 
Mr. P. S. Thomas, M.A. Chairman: Mr. 
G. A. Watkins, A.S.A.A. 
Meetings will be held at 6.30 p.m. at the District 
Offices, Savings Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea, unless otherwise notified. 


Apr. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1936-37. 
To be held at the Royal Hotel, Bristol, at 6 p.m. 


1936. 

Nov. 9th. ‘ Matters connected with Public Issues of 
Capital,” by Mr. W. J. Back, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. F. A. Webber, F.S.A.A. 

**Company Reconstruction,” by Mr. KR. 
Glynne Williams, A.C.A. Chairman : 
Mr. G. J. Barron Curtis, F.S.A.A. 

“Trusts and Trust Accounts,” by Mr. I. 
Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B. Chairman : 
Mr. D. G. Price, F.S.A.A. 


Nov. 23rd. 


** Contract,” by Mr. E. W. W. Veale, LL.1). 
Chairman: Mr, S. Foster, F.S.A.A. 

‘“*The Powers and Duties of a Receiver for 
Debenture Holders,” by Mr. Percy H. 
Walker, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. C. W. 
Clark, F.S.A.A. 

“Income Tax as Affecting Partnerships.” 
by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. H. O. Johnson, 
F\S.A.A. 


at the Guildhall, Gloucester, at 5.45 p.m. 


*““The Powers and Duties of a Receiver for 
Debenture Holders,” by Mr. Percy H. 
Walker, F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. J. S. 
Dudbridge, J.P., F.S.A.A. 
19387. 

Jan. 18th. ‘“‘ Fraud in Accounts,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, A.C.A. Chairman : Mr. 5S. 
Dudbridge, F.S.A.A. 

“Income Tax as Affecting Partnerships,” 
by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A.. 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. F. A. Webber, 
F.S.A.A. 


Feb. 3rd. 


Rebiews. 


Income Tax as Affecting Local Authorities. By 


Alban & Lamb. 4th Edition. Edited by A. Salter, 
A.S.A.A., A.I.M.T.A., and G. H. Foster, A.S.A.A., 
: Chas. Knight & Co., Lid.. 

(400 pp. Price 31s. 6d. 


ry aspect of income tax in relation to the affairs 
of local authorities is fully considered in this book, which 
includes all relevant legal decisions and statutory pro- 
visions up to and including the Finance Act, 1936, together 
with the agreed rules drawn up between the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and the Board of 
Inland Revenue. These rules are reproduced with the 
latest amendments. Special attention has been devoted 
to the preparation of the index so as to enhance the utility 
of the volume as a book of reference. 


Tax Saving Deeds and the Finance Act, 1936. By 
T. J. Sophian. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Lid., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. (68 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tax Avoidance. By Leonard Stein, Barrister-at-Law, 
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= os B a. F.C.A. London: Sweet & 
Mazwell, -, 2-3, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. (90 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) “ 

Both these publications deal with the same matter, 
namely, the provisions of the Finance Act, 1936, in 
relation to transfers of assets and children’s settlements. 
In each case an endeavour has been made to give the 
effect of the law as it now exists, which is not an easy 
matter in view of the complicated provisions of the sections 
of the Finance Act dealing with the subject. 


Practical Auditing. By Spicer & Pegler. 7th Edition 
LAY F.C.A., F.S.A.A. London: H. F. L. 
( ishers), Ltd., 19, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. (628 
pp. Price 21s. net.) 

In producing this edition the whole of the text has been 
revised and cases added which have recently been before 
the Courts in relation to the position of auditors. It 
has also been considered advisable to enlarge the chapter 
dealing with the form of accounts having regard to the 
increasing importance of holding companies. The volume 
is an important one, covering as it does every aspect of an 
auditor’s duties and liabilities. Investigations and the 
accounts of local authorities are also considered. 


The Law of Income Tax. 7th Edition. By E. M. 
Konstam, K.C. London: Stevens & Sons, Lid., 
119-120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. (768 pp. Price 
£2 28. net.) 

The many aspects of the law relating to income tax 
are fully dealt with in this volume, which gives in some 
detail the substance of the decisions bearing upon par- 
ticular matters. In the chapters on “‘ Total Income ”’ 
and ‘“ Sur-Tax” the author has endeavoured to state 
the effect of the provisions of the Finance Act, 1936, in 
relation to children’s settlements and investment com- 
panies, but states that the intricacies of the enactments 
relating to these matters can hardly be equalled. He 
has also dealt with the amendments made by the 1936 
in general, 


Act relating to privately controlled companies 
giving a attention to the definition of the word 
“ control.” 


Complete Practical Income Tax. 8th Edition. By 
A. G. McBain, C.A. London : Gee & Co. (Publishers), 
at 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (316 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This volume is produced on the same lines as hitherto, 
and its value is enhanced by the numerous worked-out 
examples which it contains in relation to loss, claims 
and other matters. Attention is also given to the division 
of profits and losses in the case of partnerships, and 
residence and Dominion income tax are discussed at some 


length. 


Income Tax and Sur-Tax for Students. 2nd Edition. 
By W. Roger Carter, M.A., A.C.A. London : Gee & 
Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (240 
pp. Price 5s. net.) 

This is essentially a book for students, and contains 
much information, including worked-out examples which 
will be found valuable for examination purposes. The 
book is well produced, and blank pages are provided for 
making notes. 


The Companies Diary and Agenda Book, 1937. By 
Herbert W. Jordan. London: Jordan & Sons, Lid., 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. (Price 4s. net.) 

Secretaries of companies will find in this diary much 
information which will be useful to them in their day-to- 
day duties. All matters relating to meetings, proxies, 
returns, registration fees, extraordinary resolutions, 
forfeiture and surrender of shares, etc., are included in 
the editorial section, and ample space is provided at the 

See together with monthly columns for 

remin . 


Scottish Notes. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Scottish Council. 

A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Branch was 
held in Edinburgh on the 13th ultimo. There were 
present Mr. Robert T. Dunlop, President of the Branch ; 
Mr. W. Davidson Hall, Vice-President ; Mr. J. Stewart 
Seggie, Edinburgh ; Mr. W. Hill Jack, Mr. Robert Fraser, 
Glasgow ; Mr. W. J. Wood, Perth ; and Mr. James Pater- 
son, Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. D. R. 
Matheson, M.A., LL.B., Mr. Walter MacGregor, Mr. E. 
Mortimer Brodie, Mr. Alexander Davidson, Mr. John A. 
Gough, Mr. Wm. Houston, Mr. Festus Moffat, Mr. Archd. 
Macintyre, Mr. J. T. Morrison, Mr. D. M. Muir, Mr. W. L. 
Pattullo, Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, and Mr. E. Hall Wight. 

The Secretary reported the number of candidates 
sitting for the ensuing examinations and on other member- 
ship matters. 

The Chairman reported on a number of matters con- 
nected with the general work of the Society. 

The Secretary stated that arrangements had been 
made for lectures by Mr. Donald A. S. McLeish, M.A., 
LL.B., on Scots Law to the Glasgow Students’ Society, 
and other lectures were being arranged. He also reported 
that he had had a meeting with the Aberdeen students, 
with a view to assisting them in their studies. 

A further gift of £4 (the eighth) by Mr. W. Davidson 
Hall for the Prize Fund was reported. Mr. Hall was 
cordially thanked for his continued interest in the Students’ 
Societies. 

The Council took into consideration ran asum 
for the Scottish National Exhibition to be held in Glasgow 
in 1938. A large amount of other business of a routine 
nature was also transacted. 


Luncheon to Edinburgh Members. 

On the invitation of the Council, a large number of 
Edinburgh members and registered students were enter- 
tained to lunch in the Royal British Hotel, Edinburgh, 
on the 13th ultimo. There were present: Mr. Robt. T. 
Dunlop, President of the Branch ; Mr. W. Davidson Hall, 
Vice-President ; Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, Mr. Wm. Hill Jack, 
Mr. Robert Fraser, Mr. W. J. Wood, Mr. John Stewart, 
Mr. Thomas Butchart, Mr. Walter Baker, Mr. Wm. M. 
Fraser, Mr. Ronald M. Couche, Mr. Neil J. Ross, Mr. 
A. Macdonald, Mr. James O. McIntosh, Mr. Douglas 
Wilson, Mr. George E. C. Marwick, Mr. G. W. Fortune, 
Mr. C. W. Gruber, Mr. J. Hawthorne Paterson, Mr. 
James Paterson, Secretary, and others. 

Apologies for absence were intimated from Mr. J. D. 
Imrie, M.A., B.Com., City Chamberlain, Mr. O. W. 
Oswald, O.B.E., Mr. Walter MacG r, Mr. D. R. Mathe- 
son, M.A., LL.B., Mr. James C. ford, and others. 

The Chairman reviewed the work of the Scottish 
Branch and its activities in various directions. He 
specially mentioned the efforts of the Council in the train- 
ing of articled clerks and other candidates by means of 
lectures, and hoped that these efforts would bear good 
results. 

The Council of the Society had subscribed generously 
to the King George V Memorial Fund, and the Scottish 
Branch had under consideration guaranteeing a sum for 
the Scottish National Exhibition to be held in Glasgow 
in 1938. 

The Past-President, Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Dunlop for presiding, referred to 
the interest he had taken in the education of articled 
clerks and other candidates. 


The Trades House of Glasgow. 


The Trades House of Glasgow is an ancient institution 
consisting of the fourteen Incorporations of Trades in 
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Glasgow. It is also a body possessed of large funds with a 
considerable income, from which it distributed to deserving 
dependents of members upwards of £10,000 in the year to 
October, 1936. The 331st dinner of the Trades House 
was held on the 14th ultimo, and Mr. R. T. Dunlop, 
President of the Scottish Branch, was one of the guests. 
Mr. Dunlop has been elected to the ‘“‘ Master Court ”’ as 
the executive body is called, of the Incorporation of 
Coopers of Glasgow. 


Institute of Accountants and Actuaries, Glasgow. 

The annual dinner of the Institute of Accountants and 
Actuaries in Glasgow was held on the 13th ultimo. Mr. 
Matthew Mitchell, C.A., presided over a large and dis- 
tinguished company. The Right Hon. Lord Normand, 
Lord Justice General, proposed the toast of the Institute. 
Mr. Robt. T. Dunlop (President) and Mr. James Paterson 
(Secretary) of the Scottish Branch were among the guests 
of the Institute. 


Notes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper ; L.J., Law Journal ; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper; L.T., Law Times; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes ; S.C., Session Cases (Scotland) ; S.L.T., Scots 
Law Times ; 1.L.T., Irish Law Times ; J.P., Justice of 
the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight’s Local Govern- 
= Reports ; B. &. C.R., Bankruptcy and Company 
‘ases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council) ; C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division; K.B., King’s Bench Division; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division ; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland) ; J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J.. Lord Justice ; L.C., Lord Chancellor ; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N.I., Northern Ireland; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty.] 


COMPANY LAW. 
Worcester Corsetry Ltd. v. Witting. 
Appointment of Directors. 

The Articles of a company provided: “* Until otherwise 
determined by a general meeting the number of directors 
shall not be less than two nor more than seven.” The 
Articles also adopted clauses 77 and 79 of Table A. 

It was held that the power of appointing additional 
directors had not been delegated to the directors so as to 
exclude the inherent power of the company in general 
meeting to appoint directors. 

(C.A.: (1936) 1 Ch., 640.) 


—_———_ 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS. 
In Re Patten. 


Loans to Husband for Business Purposes. 
Luxmoore (J.) held that a married woman who becomes 
her husband’s personal representative has no right of 
retainer, if his estate is insolvent. in respect of loans made 
by her to him for the purposes of his business. 
(Ch.: (1936) L.T.N., 132.) 


In Re Hepworth’s Will Trusts. 


Child Born Before Marriage of Parents. 
A testator by his will settled the residue of his estate 
on his children named and their issue, giving life interests 


in one-fifth share to each of his children named and, 
subject thereto, to the children of such child as he or she 
should appoint, and in default of appointment equally 
between such children who should attain 21 years. The 
testator died in 1922. P., one of the children entitled 
under the will, who was married in 1915 and had issue, 
had a daughter, O., who was born before the marriage of 
her parents and was legitimated by virtue of the Legitimacy 
Act, 1926. P. died in 1928 without having exercised the 
power of appointment under his father’s will. 

It was held that the testator’s will, under which P.’s 
children became entitled, was a disposition which took 
effect on the death of the testator in 1922 and therefore 
before the date of O.’s legitimation which took place on 
January Ist, 1927, and accordingly O. was not entitled 
to any share in the testator’s residuary estate. 


Ch.: (1926) 52 T.L.R., 694.) 


REVENUE. 
Williamson v. Ough. 
Payments Made Out of Capital. 

A testator by his will, after bequeathing an annuity 
to his wife for life as a prior charge upon his estate, directed 
the surplus to be divided in equal shares between his wife 
and his three daughters. He authorised his trustees 
during the life of his wife to make payments on account 
of income to the persons for the time being entitled to the 
income of the trust fund, such payments in advance not 
to exceed a certain sum in respect of each share, but to 
be made out of money in the hands of the trustees whether 
representing capital or income and to be charged against 
income, any payment made out of capital to be recouped 
as far as practicable as and when the trustees should 
think fit. 

It was held by the House of Lords that a recipient of 
payments made under this power on account and in 
advance of income, but in fact made out of capital, was 
chargeable in respect thereof to income tax under 
Schedule D. 


(H.L. : (1936) A.C., 384.) 


Central London Railway Company v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners. 


Profits or Gains Brought into Charge. 

A railway company under the powers conferred by a 

“ssags og Act, were authorised to raise additional capital 

y the issue of debentures and during the period of con- 
struction of certain works to charge to capital account the 
interest payable on the debentures. The company charged 
the interest to capital account although they had adequate 
taxed income out of which it could have been paid. 

It was held that there was a deliberate decision by the 
company to charge interest against capital and not against 
revenue, and that they were not entitled under Rule 19 of 
the General Rules applicable to All Schedules of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, to retain the tax deducted on pay- 
ment of the interest as it had not been paid out of profits 
or gains brought into charge to tax. The same sum could 
not be utilised by the company to render them two in- 
consistent services in the same tax year—namely, to 
entitle them, first, to attribute the sum to the payment of 
interest to their creditors and claim to retain the tax 
deducted therefrom as if it were paid out of revenue: 
and then, by debiting it to capital, to enhance the dividend 
fund and claim to retain the tax deducted from their 
shareholders on paying them their dividends. The same 
principle applies where it is sought to recover under 
sect. 36 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, income tax on 
interest paid on money borrowed from a bank where the 
interest is debited to capital account. 


H.L.: (1936) 52°T.L.R., 581. 
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